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BATTLESHIPS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


AM shocked by the announcement that the President intends to recom- 
mend to Congress a five-year naval program involving expenditures 
approximating a billion dollars. 

The United States Commissioner of Education reported a few years 
ago that the total endowment of all endowed educational institutions— 
universities, colleges, and professional schools—in the United States was 
less than $815,000,000. There is not a professor or teacher in an American 
institution of higher learning today who is paid a decent salary. Almost 
without exception they are compelled to supplement their salaries from 
other and sometimes very questionable sources. Yet the future of our 
contribution to civilization depends not upon warships but upon our edu- 
cational institutions. The richest country in the world has in the course 
of several centuries amassed and devoted to higher education less than the 
President of the United States proposes with one sweep of his pen to 
devote to naval construction over the next five years. 

We have been reading lectures on good behavior and good morals to 
every country in the world. We have been holding aloof from them be- 
cause of reasons directly or indirectly connected with war and armaments. 
~—ell Yet we do not hesitate under the specious and hypocritical pretense of 
“defense” to ask the people of this country to contribute to the building 
of warships during the next five years more money than we have in the 
course of the centuries succeeded in getting together for the promotion of 
knowledge and the furtherance of education in our democracy. : 

And to what end is this sacrifice demanded? There is not a country 
on earth with which we can conceivably go to war. We are as safe from 
attack or molestation as Sweden, Norway, or Denmark—the safest nations 
and the most honest and outspoken in the world, alongside of which we 
shou!d be proud to stand. “Defense” is our alleged reason for naval ex- 
pansion, but “defense” was the reason alleged for the creation of the 
German Army, and “defense” is the reason alleged for the maintenance of 
the English fleet and the French Army and the Polish Army and every 
other instrument of warfare in existence. We are trifling—and with no 
reason—with the same situation as plagues almost every nation in Europe. 
Our military and naval affairs are dictated by a narrow-minded set of pro- 
fessionals who operate through feeble Secretaries of Navy and War and 
through newspaper sensationalists. Our talk of peaceful intentions is 
hypocrisy in the face of such a program as the President is credited with. 

The intelligence and the conscience of the country should revolt at 
any such preposterous proposition. At the moment when we rebuke 
Europe for its failure to disarm, we are proposing to arm to the hilt, terri- 
fying every nation in South America and making infinitely difficult the 
task of those abroad who really mean what they say. 


Abraham Flexner 
Reprinted from the N. Y. Times 


























National Traits Portrayed By Music 


By Dr. SIGFRID PRAGER, Madison, Wisconsin 


[In order to make this article even more helpful, we have asked the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and the Columbia Phonograph Company to send us the names and num- 
bers of records suitable for illustrating the various kinds of national music. The figure 1 
after a record number represents a Victor record, and a 2 means that the record is made 


by the Columbia Company. 


This article, it seems to us, provides material for a most entertaining and instructive 


Auditorium Hour.] 


HERE are many ways which lead 
to understanding of a person’s 
character. We may analyze his 

business methods or his political view- 
points, or perhaps we may be interested 
in his religious or artistic inclinations. 
And I think we may say that a person’s 
interest in art sometimes discloses 
more of his character than either his 
business behavior or his political reac- 
tion. 

What applies to individuals applies to 
nations as well. One cannot judge the 
character of a nation exclusively by its 
politics or its business. Both may be 
determined by circumstances which 
have nothing to do with its character. 
But the attitude of a nation toward art, 
and toward music in particular, gives 
nearly infallible information about its 
individual temperament and mentality. 

Everybody knows the distinction be- 
tween the Latin, Teutonic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Slavonic, and other races. This dis- 
tinction is by no means binding, but it 
gives me a possibility of lining up the 
different nations in a certain order. 


Italian 


Among Latin races it is the Italians 
who attract our interest first. Since 
earliest ages, Italy has been the head- 
quarters of music. The enthusiasm and 
the spontaneity with which even the 
common people in Italy react to music 
is something incredible. An enormous 
treasury of folk songs expresses the 
whole range of emotions of which the 
Italians are capable. First of all, their 
music shows a remarkable vitality, an 
invincible optimism, which enables them 
to brave times of hardship and spells 


good hope for their political future. 
Their music betrays an instinct for 
grace, euphony, and symmetry that has 
its counterpart in all those wonderful 
buildings, monuments, and _ paintings 
which year after year attract thousands 
of travelers from all over the world. 
Better than words a bit of Italian folk 
music will tell you what kind of a fel- 
low the Italian is when he is at home. 
Perhaps some of you have been in Italy’s 
gayest, sunniest, and most colourful 
city. I mean Naples, where in the 
shadow of the old volcano Vesuvius a 
crowd is living, which takes life easy, 
and where a wine is made, called “La- 
crimae Christi,’ which makes one in- 
clined to embrace the whole world. 
When the Neapolitans “let loose” they 
sing something like ‘“Funiculi.” 


Spanish 


Another Latin race is particularly 
fascinating because so few people know 
anything definite about it. It is the 
Spanish race. When we think of Spain, 
we immediately see gypsies, bullfights, 
guitars, or girls with daggers in their 
garters. For many people Spain is the 
country of passionate love and eternal 
gayety, but when you listen to Spanish 
tunes, you will at once realize that the 
most characteristic trait of Spanish 
temperament is melancholy, inertness, 
fatalism, mysticism; in a word, every- 
thing contrary to vitality, energy, con- 
centration, and the like. Even the 
most passionate utterances of Spanish 
music are permeated with that pessl- 
mism, the worst enemy of an individual 
as well as of a nation. A Spanish tune 
which illustrates this is Granados, 
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Danza 5. We know from where the 
Spaniard received this poisonous germ, 
which weakened his blood and degraded 
a nation once famous for its spirit of 
enterprise, to a mere shadow of its 
former glory. It was the invasion of 
the Arabs, the Moors from the Orient, 
which was responsible for its decay. 


French 


Among Latin nations the French is 
undoubtedly the most brilliant. Through 
centuries it has assimilated so many ele- 
ments of other races that it is difficult 
to define its versatile, colourful charac- 
ter ina few words. French music will 
furnish some illuminating points. There 
is, first of all, that characteristic quali- 
ty which in French is called “esprit,” a 
term hard to translate into another 
language. It signifies something like 
“verve” or “pep.” The world war has 
certainly shown that the French have 
plenty of it. Next, there is a keen 
sense of form and brilliancy of colour. 
On the other hand, we may find a cer- 
tain vanity, pride, and superficiality 
that takes the symbol for the real thing, 
and the well-sounding but meaningless 
phrase for the profound thought. All 
these observations are vividly reflected 
in French music. The prelude to the 
very popular opera “Carmen” is a good 
illustration. 


Scandinavian 


A race whose temperament is very 
clearly discernible in music is the Scan- 
dinavian. The Scandinavian peninsula 
is one of the most romantic spots on 
earth, The rough climate breeds a 
strong, healthy people; the melancholy, 
stern aspect of mountains, woods, and 
the ocean directs the mood toward earn- 
estness and depth of feeling. The com- 
poser who reflects the Scandinavian soul 
most artistically is Edvard Grieg. One 
of his most popular tunes, called 
“Spring,” shows the more amiable, sen- 
timental side of Northern feeling, 
slightly tinged with dreamy melancholy. 


German 


Turning eastward we meet Germany, 
the strongest representative of the Teu- 
tonic race. No more striking contrast 
can be thought of than the one existing 
between the French and the German 
people. What the French have too 
much of, the Germans have too little 
of, and vice versa. I think it was the 
great statesman Bismarck who said, 
“It would be fine if the Germans had 
just a little dash of champagne in their 
blood.” He meant that the German 
lacks a certain elasticity and lightness 
which his neighbor possesses in such 
high degree. His tendency toward be- 
ing profound leads him to being heavy 
and complicated. But profundity and 
solidity have their good sides, and the 
success of German industry, science, 
and art proves it. 

The German has another character 
trait which is apparent in both his ac- 
tions and his music. It is pleasant sen- 
timentality, or, in good German, “Ge- 
muetlichkeit.” It is strange that a race 
as sound as the German is so strongly 
affected by sentimentality which often 
becomes a weakness and which has 
caused much trouble in German history. 
It is an old saying that when a German 
is merry, he likes to sing a sentimental 
song like “In einem kuehlen Grunde.” 

It would be unfair not to show an- 
other side of German temperament; op- 
timism and boisterous energy, which 
vibrates in the good old student-song 
“Gaudeamus igitur.” 


Austrian 


The foreigner usually notices little 
difference between the German and the 
Austrian. Nevertheless, the difference 
is there, and it is easily explained when 
we consider of how many different ra- 
cial elements the old Austrian empire 
was composed. During the reign of the 
venerable Emperor Franz Joseph there 
was gathered an agglomeration of the 
most contrasting people, held together 
more by tradition than by mutual sym- 
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pathy. You all know how the Austrian 
empire went to pieces just on account 
of that agglomeration of races, which 
had so little in common. The true Aus- 
trian, whose headquarters are in Vien- 
na, possesses one wonderful quality, 
the philosophy of gayety and optimism, 
that makes him what you might call a 
“good sport.” When it comes to music 
it is certainly the Austrian waltz that 
gives the most vivid picture of that 
easy-going philosophy. If you want to 
get an impression of Austrian temper- 
ament, listen to “The Blue Danube.” 


Russian 


When we think of Russia, we imagine 
a country where everybody and every- 
thing is more or less thrown off bal- 
ance. But it was not always so. Before 
the war, the geunine Russian was a fine 
fellow; noble, chivalrous, a little coarse, 
a little Asiatic, but as a whole a likable 
chap. Russia has always been a some- 
what mysterious territory. It was 
never popular among tourists and trav- 
ellers. The contact with Western civil- 
ization was never intimate. So Rus- 
sian art and music remained essentially 
national, and they still reflect the na- 
tional temperament very faithfully. A 
striking feature of Russian tempera- 
ment is the abrupt change from savage 
gayety to gloomy melancholy. It is the 
Oriental blood which spoils the Russian, 
and it is the aspect of vast dreary 
steppes and prairies that makes him 
sad and weakens his energy. After the 
boundless hilarity of the “Blue Danube,” 
the well known “Prelude” by Rachmani- 
noff will serve as an effective contrast 
and at the same time as an illustration 
of Russian pessimism. 

There is much left to be said about 
the temperament of some other na- 
tions like Hungarians, Poles, Greeks, 
etc. But space is limited, and I shall 
confine myself to a few words about the 
character of two great nations, Eng- 
land and America. 
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England 


Much could be said about Englands 
imperialism, her consistent effort t 
dominate and to control, her admirable 
ability to spread her influence over the 
remotest regions of the globe, her pride 
and her wonderful stubbornness in pur. 
suing a firmly established line of poli. 
tics. But such a portrait of England 
and her natives would be incomplete, 
The Englishman at home and at leisure 
is quite different from the businessman, 
the politician, and the soldier. If we 
would really know what the Briton is 
and what he feels, we should listen ty 
his music. We shall then find qualities 
which do not show in his politics and we 
shall find emotions of which we would 
hardly deem him capable. A character. 
istic piece of British music is a dance 
tune, “Mock Morris,” by Percy Grain. 
ger. 


American 


I come now to the ticklish part of my 
subject, American temperament as ex- 
pressed in music. I say ticklish be 
cause, first of all, one must define what 
the American temperament really is. 
Now, I have been in this country only 
three years and I do not feel qualified 
to make a definitive statement. And 
when I occasionally inquired of an 
American about this matter, he said 
that he did not know much about it, be 
cause his parents were born in Ireland 
or Germany. Sometimes people ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether or not 
there really were such a thing as Amer- 
ican temperament. My own opinion is 
that the American character is certainly 
not expressed in jazz, although this type 
of music is generally associated with 
America. I simply cannot believe that 
a nation with a record of splendid 
achievements in every field, such 4 
America has, can find a reflection of its 
way of thinking, feeling, and acting in 
a style of music that is everything but 
moral, healthy, sane, idealistic, active; 
music which faithfully reflects hysteria, 
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sophistication, and perversity. A brief 
analysis of the question is difficult. I 
simply wish to say that the American 
temperament is fundamentally roman- 
tic, idealistic, and optimistic. I do not 
even attempt to prove this statement, 
except to point out that American mu- 
sic—true American music—preferably 
reflects romanticism, idealism, and op- 
timism, enhanced and enriched by a 
touch of humor. Those who are inclined 
to think of the American as only a ma- 
terialist, a “hard-boiled”? businessman, 
utterly devoid of sentimentality and 
idealism, are invited to listen to a pas- 
sage of genuine American music, and 
they will perhaps see a different pic- 
ture—the portrait of an idealist, the soul 
of a romanticist, and the temperament 
of an optimist. The melody I should 
like them to listen to is the famous tone- 
pem “To a Water Lily” by Edward 
Macdowell. 


APPROPRIATE PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


of my Italian 
AS €X- 1) Sole Mio (Capurro-Di Capua) 
LS TR Schipa 1099 (1) 
what 4? Sole Mio (di Capua) --_---- 
Wy is berger 930 de Gogorza 1263 (1) 
Y Blsanta Lucia (Neapolitan) _Schipa 1204 (1) 
y only {Santa Lucia (Italian) (Cottrau) 
So) de Gogorza 1263 (1) 
And Funiculi, Funicula (Denza)----~ * 
n ....Victor Concert Orchestra 20080 (1) 
of aN fPuniculi, Funicula ...-.-------- 
» gaid -Sung by Riccardo Stracciari 4022M (2) 
it, ? Spanish 
relan Ia Paloma (Yradier)-de Gogorza 1141 (1) 
le €XIMalaguena (Albeniz—Kreisler) —- 
as Kreisler 1244 (1) 
A mer- Spanish Serenade (Bizet) ~------ 
| Victor Concert Orch. 20521 (1) 
on Bispanish Dance (Granados— 
tainly} Kreisler)—Violin Solo ~---- 
stype|. ------ by Duci De Kerekjarto 31M (2) 
ith Spanish Dance (Moszkowski) — 
wi Violin Solo by Sascha 
@ Uae Jacobsen _............_._.- 100M (2) 
re French 
of its Going Through Lorraine (Songs 
ae for Children) _.Victor Band 20986 (1) 
Ing MNSoldiers’ Chorus—Faust 
ig but} (Gounod) Victor Male Chorus 19783 (1) 
ctive; Soldiers’ Chorus—Faust 
ru (Gounod) Metropolitan Op- 
steria;} era House Orch. _.-------- 7011M (2) 
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Le Cid: Ballet Music, by Sir 
Henry J. Wood & New 
Queens’ Hall Orch. ~------- 7041M (2) 
7042M (2) 
7043M (2) 
Coppelia: Entr’Acte et Valse,__ 
cee by Prince’s Orchestra A547 (2) 
Scandinavian 
Bridal Procession (Norwegian) ~ 
ee oe Victor Concert Orch. 20805 (1) 
Finlandia—Parts 1 & 2 (Sibelius) 
(Finland) Royal Albert Hall 
32): eS See TTD ENE 9015 (1) 
Oh Vermeland, Thou Lovely 
(Swedish) (Sandby) —__-_-_-_ 
erence Victor String Ensemble 19923 (1) 
Papillon (Butterfly) (Grieg) ____ 
See iiaie Sere oe en eee Eaver 21012 (1) 
Row to the Fishing Ground (Nor- 
wegian Cradle Song) _______ 
EE AT EE TEAR i Erva Giles 20395 (1) 
To Spring (Grieg)—Violin Solo_ 
ee by Sascha Jacobsen 10M (2) 
German 
Du, du liegst mir im Herzen 
(Pax) -.-Lashanska-Reimers 3042 (1) 
Lullaby (Arr. Brahms) (Songs 
for Children) ~_____-_ Howard 20737 (1) 
Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht_______ 
peabmrea Mar Schilling—Male Cho. 78946 (1) 
Festival Overture _..__-_--- Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra 7015M (2) 
Austrian 
Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss) __- 
Stokowski-Philadelphia Orch. 6584 (1) 
Emperor Quartet-Theme & Vari- 
ations (Haydn) -......._.. 
Seer Elman String Quartet 6634 (1) 
Liebesfreud (Love’s Joy) (Kreis- 
11) ee ee tebe F. Kreisler 
Liebesleid (Love’s Sorrow) 
(Kreisler) ~....- F. Kreisler 6608 (1) 
Blue Danube Waltz______------- 
__...--Prince’s Orchestra A5189 (2) 
Russian 
In the Town of Kazan (Boris 
Godounow) Moussorgsky) -- 
Seas ewe Chaliapin 1237 (1) 
Song of the Volga Boatmen____- 
__-Kirilloff’s Balalaika Orch. 19960 (1) 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 & 6 
RINGER, | ccieteae Sees 
_._San Francisco Sym. Orch. 1296 (1) 
(Under direction Alfred Hertz) 
Funeral March (Poland) 
(Chopm) ...... Pryor’s Band 35800 (1) 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rach- 
CIMITINMIDD so oe re es 
Piano solo by Ethel Leginska 5068M (2) 


England 
Country Gardens (Morris Dance 
Tune) (Grainger) 
pa ent oe Victor Concert Orch. 20802 


(1) 
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Drink To Me Only With Thine 

TC ee TEE ae Se Se 1288 (1) 
Nancy Lee (Weatherly—Adams) - 

Se ee eee Chemet 1290 (1) 


Country Gardens: Shepherds Hey 
Piano solo by Perey Grainger 


American 
From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water (Cadman) ___Kreisler 1115 (1) 


7001M (2) 
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Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine (Mac- 
DOWD): << cnucssocee Murphy 


Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
CNOVIOD” a2 sos Tibbett 


Old Folks at Home (Foster) —Salvi 
To a Water Lily (MacDowell) -_- 
sesacstee Stock Chicago Orch. 1152 (| 
To a Water Lily (MacDowell) -_- 
Piano Solo by Perey Grainger 


4017 (1) 


1172 (1) 
4001 (1) 


2003M (2) 


I Heard America Singing 


By 


T WAS at Dallas. For five days 

the education of the children of our 

country had been discussed. On 
this last evening of the convention the 
auditorium was packed with school offi- 
cials from every state in the Union. 

When the curtain rose five thousand 
pairs of hands applauded, for the stage 
held eight hundred rosy-cheeked boys 
and girls dressed in pure white—the 
best singers in the Dallas elementary 
schools. For an hour they sang, never 
missing a word or a note, without a 
scrap of paper before their eyes. They 
saw only their leader—a little woman 
they loved. The last third of their 
program was the entire cantata of Rip 
Van Winkle rendered with a sweetness 
possible only to the unspoiled voices of 
children who sing because they love to 
sing. 

When the curtain rose the second 
time the scene was changed. Against 
a background of old gold and copper- 
colored silk, made richer by a low cen- 
tral panel at the back of the stage, of 
clouded blue, appeared for the first 
time in the history of the National 
Education Association the National 
High School Orchestra. Two hundred 
and sixty-six boys and girls from thir- 
ty-nine states sat there with their 
handsome instruments: Five instru- 
ments of percussion, six tubas, seven 
bassoons, eight oboes, ten claronets, ten 
French horns, ten trombones, eleven 
trumpets of silver, twelve harps of 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


gold, twelve flutes, nineteen basses, 
twenty-six cellos, thirty-two violas, and 
ninety-eight violins. The boys wore 
dark clothing; the girls light, spiced 
here and there with rainbow hues; and 
over everything fell the golden light 
from a hundred hidden lamps, turning 
the sheet music to sheets of ivory, ani 
flooding the stage with the glory of 4 
sunrise. 

When their leader appeared he was 
welcomed with happy faces, and 3 


clapping of hands soon lost beneath the} 


tumultuous applause of the big audi- 
ence. When his baton was raised ev- 


ery eye was upon it; when it fell every} 


tone was there on time. 
The program had been arranged to 
recreate the moods of life. 


of questioning, of anticipation, of re- 


ligious exaltation, of tragic despair} 
the boisterous mood, the fantastic, the} 
Beethoven. 
Tschai-} 


reflective. Mendelsohn, 
Schumann, Bolzoni, Handel, 
kowsky and Rimsky-Korsakov were the 
masters from whose work the selections 
were taken. 

The orchestra rendered the 
with a precision, an enthusiasm, a vital: 
ity seldom achieved by professionals 
who play for money. 

Oh, it was a delight to watch those 
young faces, faces having the features 
of every nation under heaven, but 
alight with the common joy of cooper 
tive achievement. 
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They swayed the emotions of the 


1 : . : 
Tuudience like wind across a field of 


wheat. 'They held them for two hours, 
fascinated with beauty. From the first 
violinists at the front of the stage the 
musicians rose rank on rank to the 
twelve golden-harpers, high over all, 
like the saints in Orcagna’s Paradise— 
that loveliest wall in the world, in 
Santa Maria Novella, Florence. And 
from that perfect harmony of color, a 
perfect harmony of tone poured over 
the audience its witchery of delight. 
In that orchestra boys from Wiscon- 
sin sat next girls from Florida; girls 
from Texas next boys from California. 
The children from Maine and Utah, 
from Nebraska and Georgia, from Ore- 
gon and Massachusetts, all looked 
equally beautiful and played equally 
well There- were forty-six from 
Michigan, twenty-four from Pennsyl- 
vania, nineteen from Ohio, sixteen 


IA 
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those living. 








~ and the story that damns. 
float to Heaven. 
men lie dying with me on their lips. 


I am close to the marriage altar, 
nearby. I call the wanderer home, I 


One I serve as I serve all; and the King I make my slave as easily as 


I subject his slave. I speak through 


of wheels on city streets. 


I know no brother, yet all men are my brothers; I am the father of 
the best that is in them, and they are fathers of the best that is in me; I 


am of them, and they are of me. For 





Music 


»SIERVANT and master am I; servant of those dead, and master of 
Through me spirits immortal speak the message 
that makes the world weep, and laugh, and wonder, and worship. 


I tell the story of love, the story of hate, the story that saves _ || 
I am the incense upon which prayers 
I am the smoke which palls over the field of battle where _ |i 


open the lips of lovers, and through me the dead whisper to the living. 


the field, the crash of waters on rock-ribbed shores, the sighing of wind — | 
in the trees, and I am even heard, by the soul that knows me, in the clatter _ | 


——— 
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from Kansas, but no human eye could 
have segregated them.They were all 
America’s own, and all adorable. 

No one who saw these young men 
and maidens and heard them play will 
ever forget it. It was like a vision of 
the world that is to be—a glimpse of 
the company out of every nation and 
kindred and tribe, before the throne of 
God, whose anthem of praise is like the 
sound of the sea. 

And then, led by this youthful orches- 
tra, the audience sang “Now the day 
is over” and 

“When the morning wakens 
Then may I arise 


Pure and fresh and sinless 
In thy holy eyes.” 


And I heard the great true heart of 
my country singing as never before, 
and the harmony was as rich and deep 
as human brotherhood itself. 





and when the graves open I stand | 
rescue the soul from the depths, I | 


the birds of the air, the insects of 


I am the instrument of .God. 














Education and the Good Life 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


{This is a summary of Mr. Russell’s address before the Milwaukee convention last November) 


Y THE “good life’ I mean the 

social life that any of us would 

wish to live, would wish our chil- 
dren to live, and would wish our com- 
munity to live; the sort of life that has 
untold desire, taking it all around, and 
that is a thing which, of course, de- 
pends upon the community as well as 
upon the individual. But in education 
you are working upon the individual, 
with a view of the effect upon the com- 
munity. I think an educator would 
want to think about what sort of indi- 
vidual he wants to produce, what sort 
of men and women he wants his coun- 
try to consist of. That is a big ques- 
tion, but it seems to me there are four 
qualities in particular which an indi- 
vidual should have, and which it is pos- 
sible, in education, to do a great deal 
to produce. First, vitality; second, 
courage; third, sensitiveness; and, 
fourth, intelligence. Those four things 
will go a long way toward making a 
very satisfactory human being. They 
have different degrees of importance at 
different stages of life. I think they 
come in the chronological order in 
which I put them. 


Vitality 


In the first years of life, vitality is 
the main thing that a parent would 
like to aim at. Vitality is largely de- 
termined in the first two or three years 
of existence, because it is closely con- 
nected with health, and the way the 
child is treated in those years is likely 
to determine whether or not you will 
get the vital human being. Vitality is 
the humblest of the four qualities. 


Courage 


Courage, although it does come partly 
within the influence of the home, also 
comes very largely within the scope of 
the school. Courage is of the utmost 


importance in producing the sort of 
human being that you can respect and 
admire and the sort of community that 
will really be a fine community. Those 
who do not have courage are filled with 
fear, and fear is the greatest source of 
cruelty. Rage is almost the same a 
fear. From the point of view of the 
physiologist, they are indistinguish. 
able, and they alternate, very swiftly. 
I believe that a person incapable of fear 
would also be incapable of rage, and 
would be very urlikely to be cruel. So 
that to produce yeople who do not feel 
fear is a thing of very great importance 
indeed. 

When one remembers how people be- 
have during wartime one finds that on 
the whole the most timid parts of the 
population are the most ferocious. 
They are the most inclined to sweeping 
denunciations, to determinations for a 
fight to a finish, and all the rest of it, 
and are far more carried away than are 
the people who have their courage and 
do not get so disturbed. 

Of course, there are many kinds of 
courage besides physical courage, and 
the other kinds are perhaps more in- 
portant than the physical. The most 
important thing about the kinds of 
courage that are not physical is the abil- 
ity to resist what is called the parent 
instinct (rather loosely so called). 
Parent instinct is a necessary quality 
for producing any kind of social cohe- 
sion, but there are occasions in the lives 
of many people when it is necessary 
be able to resist it. Progress of every 
sort demands the possibility of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting in opposition to 
the parent on certain occasions. 

In certain respects there are moral 
pioneers and there are intellectual pl 
oneers, and most of them have to lk 
able to endure, at least for a time, 4 
certain degree of isolation. They cal- 
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not always have that comfortable, warm 
feeling that you get from acting to- 
gether with all the people round about. 
Anyone who wants to make any vital 
progress in the world has to be able, 
at any rate for a time, to detach himself 
from that comfortable admiration of 
all his fellows. Therefore it is, import- 
ant to have the sort of courage that en- 
ables you to stand out from the herd 
when occasion demands. This kind of 
courage is perhaps not sufficiently rec- 
ognized or allowed for in a great deal of 
education. I cannot tell how it may be 
here, but it certainly has been custom- 
ary in education, for the sake of the 
convenience of the organization, for the 
ease of management, to aim too much 
at producing a certain herd uniformity 
in the children dealt with. That is con- 
venient if you can be sure they will all 
react alike to a given stimulus, but that 
contingent is one that we ought not aim 
at too much, because in the end we may 
produce people incapable of progress, 
incapable of that personal initiative 
upon which progress depends; and so I 
think you have to preserve the courage 
of individuality in your scholars, in 
your schoolboys and schoolgirls and in 
students at universities who have not 
preserved that personal independence 
of spirit that will enable them to act 
alone when occasion arises. Not, of 
course, at all times. One does not want 
to produce an angular person always 
anxious to be out of touch with his sur- 
roundings. That is quite another type. 
You want to produce a person who will 
generally and on most occasions be in 
harmony with his surroundings, but 
who can on a great occasion stand out 
and say, “No, this is what I believe and 
what I am going to stand for, regard- 
less of what other people may think or 
feel about it.” 

The higher form of courage demands 
what you may call an impersonal out- 
look on life; a genuine interest in things 
Which take us beyond self, a genuine 
Interest in some larger or smaller part 
of the world outside one’s own scheme. 
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There are, of course, emotions which do 
that naturally. The chief of them is 
affection, and more particularly par- 
ental affection, not only for one’s own 
children, but also that generalized affec- 
tion for children which has its roots in 
parental instinct, and which may even 
extend beyond the human race. But 
there is also love of knowledge or love 
of beauty. There are a number of im- 
personal emotions, any one of which 
will have that effect of acknowledging 
yourself, so that yours is not any harder 
to find within your own skin, but seems 
to stretch out and embrace the world; 
and that is a quality which education 
should aim at giving. 

Education should enlarge your hori- 
zon, enlarge your life, make you less 
confined to self in thoughts and feel- 
ings. It should help you take on that 
highest form of courage where the 
thing of real importance to you is no 
longer your own personal life, but some- 
thing larger and outside yourself, in 
which personal death or personal defeat 
appears a matter of no consequence. 


Sensitiveness 


Vitality and courage alone are cer- 
tainly not enough to make the kind of 
human being that we want to produce. 
You might have both vitality and cour- 
age developed in the highest degree in a 
tiger and yet you would not set up a 
tiger as the proper model for your 
schoolboys to imitate. Something more 
is wanted. A third quality, sensitive- 
ness, is in a sense a corrective of mere 
courage. Mere courage might leave 
you fruitless. Sensitiveness, the power 
of reacting appropriately to a great 
many different kinds of stimuli, will 
correct that. And by the appropriate 
reaction in matters that concern human 
beings I mean a sympathetic reaction, 
the capacity to feel pleasure in their 
joys and sorrow in their sadness. 

One of the aims of education should 
be to increase the development of sensi- 
tiveness; not so much to make us react 
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more vehemently to the stimuli to which 
we do naturally react, the things that 
happen to our close friends and to the 
people we love, as to make people aware 
of more distant things, capable of re- 
acting to what you might call abstract 
stimuli, capable of realizing, imagina- 
tively, what it means when there is war 
or famine in a distant country, what it 
means to read statistics of the number 
of people who die of this or that pre- 
ventable illness. 

It is a very difficult thing to be moved 
emotionally by statistics. To most peo- 
ple statistics are just dry facts, con- 
sisting of figures which they suppose 
are over-estimated; but if we were 
rightly and properly educated we should 
be able, in reading statistics, say of in- 
fant mortality, to feel the poignancy of 
the loss to those who lost children. The 
quality of sensitiveness is more import- 
ant in the modern world than it ever 
was before. 

There are days when our acts are so 
interwoven with one another, one part 
of the world is so interwoven with an- 
other, when what we do in one place 
may have a tremendous effect on what 
happens to be a thousand miles away. 
It is therefore more important than 
ever before that we be able to feel the 
joys and sorrows of distant people. 
Nor should we feel them only when they 
are set forth attractively by clever jour- 
nalists, because that would mean that 
we react to only those troubles which 
somebody can pay a clever man to paint 
in glowing colors. 

Suppose you have a small sum of 
money to invest and you invest it in 
cotton mills in Shanghai. Shanghai is 
a long way off, and you know nothing 
about it except the dividend you get. 
The fact that the dividend is obtained, 
as it probably is, from twelve or four- 
teen hours a day of labor of little chil- 
dren does not come home. You don’t 
realize it vividly. But we should be 
sensitive to that sort of thing and react 
to it, and that is one of the things that 
education ought to bear in mind, be- 
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cause it requires the development of the 
intelligence, as well as the keeping alive 
of emotions, to be able to feel a distant 
and abstract stimulus of that sort. 


The Importance of Intelligence 


Formerly the sole purpose of educa- 
tion was thought to be intelligence, but 
I think most people now agree that in- 
telligent education is a matter of the 
whole man or the whole woman, not a 
matter of intelligence alone. Never. 
theless, the cultivation of intelligence 
remains the main, central purpose of 
all the years of education, except per. 
haps the very, very early. And _intel- 
ligence is, in my mind, quite enormously 
important. It is more important even 
than it has generally been thought to 
be. In Greek times it was considered 
of very great importance. Then there 
was a long intervening period when 
people did not think so much of it. We 
are coming out of that period now and 
realizing more and more that without 
intelligence, without the great field of 
knowledge, we cannot manage to make 
our complex modern society work. 

The progress that has undoubtedly 
been made in average human happiness 
during the past 150 years is almost 
wholly attributable to science—science 
working upon the mechanism of pro- 
duction. And science is an embodi- 
ment of intelligence. I am not denying 
that there has also been moral progress, 
but moral progress has its root in the 
intellectual progress that has produced 
better economic conditions and, there- 
fore, a world in which it is possible to 
live a less fierce life than men used to 
live when they were quarreling. 


The Scientific Spirit 


The important thing in regard to in- 
telligence is the diffusion of the scien- 
tific spirit, with, of course, some actual 
knowledge of this or that department of 
science. By the scientific spirit | 
mean, first of all, the belief that knowl- 
edge is difficult, but not impossible to 
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obtain. It can only be gotten with 
labor, and when gotten it is likely to be 
only approximate and may need cor- 
recting at some later stage. That is 
one important part of the scientific 
spirit. Another part is the power of 
observation, of noticing the things that 
are important as giving an indication 
of something or another. Children are 
naturally observant, but their powers 
of observation must be directed in cer- 
tain channels in order that it may be- 
come scientific observation. Observa- 
tion is sometimes killed in the process 
of education, because if education is too 
bookish, if it is too much confined to 
attending to a task, the whole observa- 
tion has to be expressed during the 
hours of lessons and that inexorable 
habit learned in lesson time may be 
carried over into other times. 

There is a third thing about science 
and that is the power of growing infer- 
ence. Unfortunately, for a long time 
in man’s history it was believed that 
inference is grown by observation. 
That, of course, is entire delusion. In- 
ference is grown according to the rules 
of logic, but all the important infer- 
ences are not justifiable on a logical 
basis. A large part of education in the 
scientific spirit should consist of teach- 
ing people how to grow the right sort 
of inferences and how to test the infer- 
ences when they have grown them. But 
perhaps the most important part of all 
is the belief that knowledge is possible 
but difficult. 

There are two opposite errors that 
you want to avoid; the error of the 
dogmatist who thinks that he already 
knows it all without the trouble of test- 
ing, and the error of the skeptic who 
Says, “Since it is impossible to know 
anything, let us give it up.” Both those 
attitudes are opposed to the scientific 
spirit. The scientific spirit starts with 
the assumption that you don’t get no 
even though you may think you do, and 
proceeds on the further assumption that 
you can find out if you take the trouble, 
although you never arrive at ultimate 
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truth, because all the truth you can get 
will be in some degree vague, in some 
degree provisional, and in some degree 
require correction. 

If I had charge of the organizing of 
the later school years in any school I 
should set to work, I think, to make the 
children realize how much of what they 
have taken for granted is really doubt- 
ful. I should take the part of general 
advocate in discussion. I should find 
out some prejudice they held firmly, 
affected by the moon or something like 
that, and I should take the other side 
and invite them to try to refute what I 
said. They would then discover how 
very much one believes just because one 
has always taken it for granted with- 
out thinking about it at all closely. 

I think I should teach them in the 
later school years how to infer what has 
happened from what the newspapers 
say has happened. That is a difficult 
and advanced study. I should give 
them the newspapers of all kinds de- 
scribing some noteworthy incident, and 
when they had read the newspapers of 
all sides I should have them write out 
what they suppose to have happened, 
but after that I should want to tell 
them what really had happened. They 
would then be much less likely to be 
stampeded, far less open to sensational 
appeals than they are at present. And 
you would be likely to produce a really 
educated and stable democracy. De- 
mocracy should form rational judg- 
ments rather than emotional judgments 
upon the events presented. That I be- 
lieve to be a matter of very great im- 
portance in education. 

The same thing applies in the teach- 
ing of history. The teaching of his- 
tory is, of course, arising very far, and 
I would not discuss anything that arises 
in your country, because it would be an 
impertinence on my part. The same 
sort of thing arises in every country. 
In England the League of Nations 
Union, which is by no means a radical 
body in our country, recently advised 
certain reforms in the teaching of his- 
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tory, with a view to eliminating some 
of the more gross nationalistic lies with 
which our history books, like those of 
other nations, are adorned. As soon as 
this proposal was made, a large number 
of elderly gentlemen wrote indignant 
letters to the newspapers saying that 
nothing must be done to distort the 
mirror in which we had admired our 
perfections. 

That sort of thing is going on in every 
country in the world. Boys and girls 
are taught that their country is by far 
the best in the world, that whenever it 
went to war it was victorious and, more- 
over, it never went to a war that was 
not a just war, and that duty is this, 
that, and the other thing. 

If I were engaged in teaching in Eng- 
land or in any country in Europe, I 
should endeavor to give the children 
who were learning history a true and 
correct scientific picture, as far as one 
can, of what had really happened. I 
think that could easily be done by get- 
ting an international committee of his- 
torians to sanction any book of history 
that was to be used in any country; so 
that the history taught in any country 
might be virtually the same as that 
taught in any other country. I believe 
the effect of that would, in the end, be 
very great indeed, and that would be 
the scientific spirit. 

The scientific spirit is the same thing 
as the love of truth, and the love of 
truth is the essential intellectual virtue. 
So far as education is concerned -with 
the intellectual life, to that extent edu- 
cation should pursue the love of truth. 
The love of truth is not invariably the 
basis of all educational systems. In 
most systems of education there are 
certain propositions which the holders 
of power in the state consider important 
to inculcate, without much regard as to 
whether they are true or false; and 
even though they be true, they are in- 
culeated in a manner contrary to the 
spirit of science, because they are in- 
culeated in an unquestioning manner 
and not in a rational manner. 
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When you teach the facts of geometry 
you don’t take the line that this is what 
it is virtuous to believe; that anybody 
who thinks otherwise is wicked. | Yoy 
take the line that here is the truth about 
it and you can see for yourself that it 
is the truth. The moment people begin 
to say about any proposition that they 
believe it is virtuous and that to dis. 
believe in that movement is wicked you 
may be pretty sure they don’t think 
they have a very good argument in 
favor of it, because if they did they 
would trust in the arguer, as we do in 
arithmetic or geometry. 

The minute any kind of pressure is 
brought to bear to make people believe 
certain propositions, in that moment 
there is a departure from the true spirit 
of science. In that moment fear is al- 
lowed to come in and dominate thought; 
fear saying, “‘Let’s not think in this di- 
rection and that. Let’s not look any- 
where but exactly straight in front, be- 
cause we want to determine beforehand 
what we shall see and we don’t want to 
see just what may happen to be there.” 
That, of course, is not the scientific 
spirit and not the fearless spirit, and 
both in the name of courage and in the 
name of intelligence I think that free 
expression, free reflection on all kinds 
of topics that may arise, is one of the 
most vital things to put before youth 
throughout the whole period of their 
education. 

One should remember to keep in the 
minds of the young the kind of ques- 
tions very young children always have, 
the kind of fresh spirit of investigation 
of the world, really, truly, and without 
prejudice. Very young children, as | 
say, have it always. They look at the 
world with open eyes. They take in 
impressions. They form their own 
conclusions. But gradually, as_ the 
world takes hold of them, they begin to 
have a certain fear of thinking this or 
thinking that, or being in any way dif- 
ferent from their neighbor. They all 
have their vision enclosed, as it were, 
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yo they don’t see things that are really 
before their eyes. 

Half of the great intellectual and 
moral pioneers have been merely peo- 
ple of common sense who would not let 
their common sense be blinded because 
ome of their neighbors had issues. 
That kind of fresh, vigorous outlook 
which children have to begin with, we 
want to preserve. There is tremendous 
thought in the young child which we 
must preserve and not lose as time goes 
on. We all think that man naturally 
hates knowledge; at any rate, that the 
boy does. The feeling is that love of 
knowledge is something artificial, con- 
fined to a few friends. That is due to 
bad methods in education. It is, of 
course, getting far better. Our meth- 
ods of education are vastly better than 
they were some thirty years ago, but 
there still lingers enough of the tradi- 
tion that knowledge is unpleasant to 
make us surprised when we find Aris- 
totle saying “Man is an animal that 
naturally likes knowledge.” I think 
man does naturally like knowledge, and 
it is education that has destroyed that 
liking. Education ought to do quite 
the opposite, and it is doing the oppo- 
site where it is modern and where it is 
the best sort that we know of in our 
time. 

You must teach the right things at 
the right time. If you wait until in- 
tellectual interest is awakened to the 
thing you want to teach, you can teach 
itnaturally, and the boy or girl will be 
grateful for the knowledge; whereas if 
you begin at a fixed moment, according 
fo some artificial time-table, you may 
he giving the child the knowledge when 
he does not want it. Then he will re- 
sent it and will come to think the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is a waste of time 
and a nuisance and a thing you have to 
do because the teacher insists. 

Education ought to be pleasant and 
should be a joy to the child. If it isa 
joy to the child, it will be a far greater 
Pleasure to the teacher than it can 
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otherwise be. There is no mere impos- 
sibility about that. It is a thing that 
can be done and should be done. If 
the child works with joy, very much less 
time will suffice to give a very much 
greater amount of knowledge, and there 
will be far more leisure for the care of 
the body. That last is very important 
in youth, and it does tend in America to 
be sacrificed to the purely intellectual 
person. 

We always remember having been 
educated, and I don’t think there is any 
reason why it should have been the 
painful process it was. I think it might 
be a joy on both sides and on both sides 
be recognized as a mutual advance. It 
is only necessary to study the psychol- 
ogy of the young person to realize his 
development and to eliminate from our 
curriculum a number of things which 
the child resents because they are, in 
fact, useless. For, after all, the child 
is a greater judge of what is worth 
knowing than we sometimes think and 
many times the things the child does 
not want to learn are not worth learn- 
ing. 

Remember the importance of trust in 
the child, a certain confidence in the 
child’s nature, the child’s growing sense 
of his own need. Respect for the child 
and confidence in the child in the sense 
that you want only to help him to grow, 
not to mould him into this or that shape, 
is the essential wisdom every educator 
should possess. 


TO MUSIC 


USIC, I yield to thee 
As a swimmer to the sea. 
I give my spirit to the flood of song! 
Bear me upon thy breast 
In rapture and at rest, 
3athe me in pure delight and make me 
strong; 
From strife and struggle bring release 
And draw the waves of passion in tides 
of peace. 
Henry Van Dyke 








Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 

Yes, I suppose you are getting rest- 
less and anxious about next year. This 
is the uneasy season for almost every- 
one connected with schools unless they 
are protected by some sort of tenure 
rule. But by all means stay where you 
are for a second year unless your posi- 
tion is impossible. Your first year is 
really a sort of interneship and you 
will have learned more than your pu- 
pils. It’s the second year that really 
tells the story of professional success 
or failure. Enthusiasm will carry 
many through the first year, and they 
never grow after that. On the other 
hand, the best teachers learn so much 
from their mistakes that they really do 
not find themselves until a year or two 
of thoughtful experience enables them 
to project themselves into the work. 
Some day read Kipling’s story “The 
Ship That Found Herself.” Then 
think it over. 

If you do decide to move, be sure 
that other factors than salary and “be- 
ing near home” help you to determine 
where you should go. The right sort 
of superintendent and principal, the 
educational ideals of the community, 
and the opportunity to grow are more 
important, I think, than many others 
that you are apt to consider vital. 
“Watch your step” when you change. 

What about teachers’ agencies? Well, 
they are much like other business or- 
ganizations. Some are good, some are 
fair, and some are downright dishonest, 
mere parasites. Your own state teach- 
ers’ magazine will accept advertise- 
ments of the reliable ones only. You 
will get fair and honest service from 
them. At most teacher training insti- 
tutions there are bureaus that assist 
graduates. But beware of any new 
and revolutionary get-placed-c heap 
plan. Every year some bunco artist 
starts one and takes in a lot of money 
but renders no service. He _ usually 





adopts a fancy name, makes sweeping 
promises, and collects a substantial fe 
in advance. If in doubt write the ge. 
retary of the State Teachers Associa. 
tion. He will give you the “low-down" 
on any one of them. If you enroll 
with an agency that has been in exist. 
ence for a number of years, that has, 
conservative manager, and that makes 
no glowing promises, you will probably 
be safe. In any event, you will not be 
swindled. 
When you write an application us 
business size stationery, 814 by ll, 
Most offices have filing systems, and 
pink, perfumed note size paper isn't 
appreciated. Write briefly, _ plainly, 
and if possible on a typewriter. Don't 
go into elaborate detail and don’t en. 
close a lot of “to whom it may con- 
cern” testimonials. They may have a 
double or hidden meaning. A teacher 
who had failed miserably was given 
such a letter of recommendation, writ- 
ten in the most general terms, and clos 
ing with this statement: ‘No board of 
education should fail to investigate 
‘arefully the record of Miss Blank.” 
She, poor girl, read it as a compliment. 
The writer meant it to be a warning. 
It was like the note Gladstone wrote to 
the author of an impossible book, say- 
ing: “Many thanks for your book. | 
shall lose no time in reading it.” 
When you write a business letter use 
business methods. Cut out all words 
that are not necessary. Avoid formal 


jargon, be natural, say what you meat. | 


When you apply for a position do it 
sarnestly, honestly, and don’t, please 
don’t, go on “fishing expeditions” or try 
to get an offer of a position to be used 
as a club to get a higher salary. Its 
unethical. It’s close to dishonesty. If 
you really want to change go about get 
ting a new position in a businesslike 
way. Then stay put. 
Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 
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LTHOUGH it is generally con- 
ceded that tuberculosis can 
usually be cured if it is discov- 
ered early, the disease is still causing 
the death of more persons between the 


not efages of 20 and 40 than any other dis- 
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ease, because eight out of ten patients 
begin treatment too late. 

Tuberculosis, to be cured, must be 
found out early. It is therefore very 
important to understand the early 
symptoms that warn us of its presence. 
It begins in various ways. Sometimes 
sight blood spitting or a hemorrhage 
of a teaspoonful or more blood may be 
the first indication that something is 
wrong. Such blood spitting is very, 
very frequently a sign of early tuber- 
culosis and should never be neglected. 
Sometimes tuberculosis follows an at- 
tack of flu or pneumonia. One should 
be especially concerned if the conva- 
lescence from one of these diseases is 
wusually prolonged. Occasionally the 
characteristic sharp stitches of pleurisy 
will usher in the disease. The pleurisy 
which recurs at intervals is often the 
first sign of beginning tuberculosis. 
As a rule, however, the beginning of 
luberculosis is gradual. Perhaps the 
first thing to be noted is the undue 
fatigue or “loss of pep.” The patient 
is unusually tired and worn out after 
an ordinary day’s work. If the weight 
is watched, a gradual but continued loss 
may be noted. The loss of weight is 
lot a sudden drop within a few weeks, 
jut rather a steady loss, without ap- 
parent cause, spreading over a number 
of months. 

Frequently tuberculosis begins with 
‘slight cough. Cough is, of course, a 
very common symptom, and every acute 
tough should not make us fear serious 
disease, but when a cough hangs on for 





The Symptoms of Early Tuberculosis 


By PAUL A. TESCHNER, M. D., Milwaukee 


[The Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association is conducting a special “Health Drive” 
They asked us to publish this article not only because teachers need to guard 
their own health, but also because they ought to recognize the symptoms described should they 


more than three weeks and does not re- 
spond to ordinary treatment it demands 
a doctor’s examination. 

Another very suggestive early symp- 
tom of tuberculosis is loss of appetite 
or persistent indigestion. 

Fever is frequently an early symp- 
tom. While the thermometer may 
show a normal or subnormal tempera- 
ture in the morning, a daily rise of 
from a degree to a degree and a half 
means a chronic infection in the body— 
and one of the most common chronic 
infections is early pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. 

Any or all of these symptoms may be 
present without tuberculosis; yet any 
one of them should make you suspi- 
cious and should cause you to consult a 
conscientious doctor. When being ex- 
amined for possible tuberculosis you 
should be stripped to the waist. An 
examination made through one or two 
layers of clothing is absolutely worth- 
less. If you raise anything with your 
cough an examination of the sputum 
should be made. <A study of your tem- 
perature taken every two hours for at 
least a week is also very valuable in 
establishing a diagnosis of tuberculosis. 
Your doctor may also ask to have an 
x-ray of the chest taken, and this 
sheuld be done whenever considered 
necessary. 

If, after a careful examination, your 
doctor has diagnosed your trouble as 
tuberculosis or if he is suspicious of it, 
follow his directions implicitly. If 
sanatorium treatment is advised, ask 
him to secure your admission into a 
well conducted sanatorium as soon as 
possible. If additional information is 
desired, write to the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association for literature 
and suggestions. , 











I’m a Better Teacher---1 Travelled 


By RALPH JACOBS, Whitewater 


NE day out of New York, but it 

was just like being in France, 

because it was a French Line 
boat, and the crew, from cabin-boy to 
captain, as well as a goodly number of 
the passengers, were French and spoke 
littie else. It was “Oui, M’sieu,” and 
“Non, M’sieu,” all the time. Heaven 
help the poor English-speaking foreign- 
ers on this bit of French territory, for 
the “garcons” of the cabin and dining 
room had little but contempt for such 
ignoramuses. After listening, open- 
mouthed, to many a broadside of per- 
fect French which, however, was alto- 
gether unintelligible to me, I resolved 
again and again never, no never, to be- 
come impatient because some befogged 
student failed to catch my meaning at 
once. Probably the phrases I hurled 
at him were just as meaningless to him 
as the rapid-fire French conversation 
was to me. 

An hour from London and I am at 
Harpenden. Down a narrow street a 
way and I come upon a wide stretch of 
turf that seems to cut the village in two 
and to stretch right into the country in 
both directions; it is the village com- 
mon, which has been the poor people’s 
playground for generations. What a 
wealth of forgotten stories it calls back 
from that mysterious inner self, the 
subconscious mind. 

But enough of this rustic rumina- 
tion, for I have come as a pilgrim, an 
humble devotee of science, to bow my 
head before the oldest agricultural ex- 
periment station in the world, Rotham- 
stead. For eighty-three years that old- 
est of industries and youngest of sci- 
ences, agriculture, has been studied 
here. No sooner inside the doorway 
than a man, encumbered though he is 
with apparatus, shows me to the recep- 
tion room and hunts up someone to look 
after me. I have learned from the 
papers that a large number of South 


African farmers were there only the 
day before, and the visitors’ book 
shows that a noted Vienna scientist has 
been here this very morning, but a per. 
fect, unassuming courtesy seems to be 
the rule here, in spite of interference 
with the regular work. 

The man is found who has charge of 
the work I am interested in, and for 
two hours we march up and down fields 
with questions, comments, and explana. 
tions. We stop in front of one plot that 
has grown nothing but wheat for 
eighty-three years and observe the 
weedy condition, the poor tilth, the 
meagre crop; for this plot has had no 
fertilizer of any kind since the test be. 
gan. And all through the walk-talk 
come queries about my own conditions, 
“is it true that,” and so on, showing 
that the interest of the staff is world 
wide. That afternoon some experi- 
ments in cotton diseases and _ weed 
pests of New Zealand indicate the sta- 
tion’s wide interests. Lunch at the 
Cock Horse Inn, and back for a visit to 
the laboratories and green houses. 
That takes most of the afternoon. The 
need to take an early train causes the 
one regret of a delightful day—my in- 
ability to accept an invitation to tea 
with the opportunity of meeting the 
distinguished scientists that make 
Rothamstead what it is. I leave with 
real regret my friend who has given 
me, an utter stranger, practically his 
whole day. After such a revelation of 
unselfish interest who can fail to be 
filled with a higher conception of his 
own duty as a teacher of agriculture? 

A half hour’s ride on the car and! 
am at the foot of Saleve, the highest 
peak near Geneva. where one is sup 
posed to get a fine view of Mont Blane. 
A careful inspection shows the path of 
the funicular, which I scorn now, wind- 
ing upward in a long curve to disap- 
pear in a deep valley to the left. Ar 
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other indentation fully a mile to the 
right shows an easy ascent, but my in- 
terest is intrigued by a narrow cleft al- 
most directly above me which is the 
only break in a lowering face of sheer 
rock along the whole upper edge, and 
seems to be the only serious obstacle in 
an otherwise fairly easy ascent. Pru- 
dence governs my start, and I scramble 
up a steep trail to the left to cross the 
funicular about a third of the way up 
after a hard push. Here I take a faint 
track that leads me in a slow climb 
across the face of Saleve. 

After a warm half hour I notice 
mere traces where some hardy person 
has left the trail, and looking up I see 
my short-cut, the notch, right above 


me. By pulling on roots and branches, . 


a little cautious climbing (not to men- 
tion several detours with returns over 
impossible routes I have attempted) 
brings me to the foot of the sheer rock, 
and only about a hundred feet separate 
me from the summit. The goal is in 
sight, and I test every possible hand 
and foot-hold just below the notch, but 
there is nothing on that crumbly sur- 
face to help me up the twelve feet to the 
base of the cleft. Next I claw my way 
up a grassy knob on the right and end 
up flat against the bare rock, with no 
way of going ahead. I back down 
blindly to the small flat space below the 
notch and sit down to recover my 
breath and nerve, both of which have 
almost given out. 

Almost ready to give up, I notice a 
step-like series of cracks on the left, at 
the top of which there is a narrow 
ledge. Along this I could crawl on 
hands and knees to the base of that 
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elusive notch which looked so easy to 
scale. A careful crawl from crack to 
crack, flattened against the rock, and I 
reach the end of my tether. My fingers 
are only a few inches below the ledge, 
and dangling toward me is the branch 
of a shrub which I could reach with my 
right hand if I jumped. Only—sup- 
pose the bush breaks, or I miss it, or it 
slips through my fingers, or I lack the 
strength to pull myself up, what then? 
My small remaining stock of courage 
oozes away. Another Waterloo! I give 
up and retreat to the path after a very 
hectic hour. A weary hour’s plodding 
after I regain the path, and I reach the 
summit; then a sight of some nearby 
and minor peaks—not Mont Blanc, be- 
cause of the clouds—and I am glad to 
rest my weary legs in the funicular on 
the way down. Later my brother is 
heartless enough to inform me that he 
had seen Mont Blanc shortly after I 
left, and that without stirring out of 
Geneva. 

I could not help thinking afterward, 
how often I had placed my poor stu- 
dents in similar predicaments by ex- 
pecting them to follow me through 
“short-cuts” to conclusions where they 
were left, mentally, flat against the 
rock, with absolutely nothing to give 
their minds a foothold on the problem 
in hand, when a proper respect for 
their limitations would have made me 
lead them along a path of reason, the 
logic of which they could see, and which 
they could follow at their own pace. On 
looking back over my summer experi- 
ences, I feel infinitely better fitted to 
teach, the sympathy with my students’ 
problems being only one of my vacation 
assets. 





HE man who strives to educate himself—and no one else can educate him— 


must win a certain victory over his own nature. 


He must learn to smile at 


his dear idols, analyze his every prejudice, scrap, if necessary, his fondest and 
most consoling belief, question his presuppositions, and take his chances with the 
truth. The greater the need of education, the stronger the resistance to it. 


Everett Dean Martin 
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Keeping The Not long ago a parent 


Community complained of the lack 
Informed of progress of a first 
grade child, and responsibility was 


placed on the teacher. The parent was 
intelligent and a loyal supporter of the 
school, and the teacher was capable and 
efficient. The complaint was based on 
lack of understanding of modern meth- 
ods. 

Frequently a wail is raised to the 
effect that fads and fancies are replac- 
ing fundamentals in our school system. 
Invariably complaints of that type 
come from persons least familiar with 
modern school methods, or individuals 
who condemn a whole system because 
of a single experience or incident. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
schools of today are better than they 
have ever been and that children are 
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being educated better than ever before, 
It is a case of the adult public being out 
of step with school methods, objectives, 
and achievements, rather than that the 
schools are lagging behind. 

Keeping the public informed about 
new courses, methods, and plans wil] 
help to improve conditions and _ inci. 
dentally react for greater efficiency ; for 
individual achievement is likely to de- 
pend upon the type of co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school. 


“Vagabonding” is the 
term applied to a prac- 
tice which originated at Harvard. The 
term is uninviting, but it is an apt ex- 
pression typical of student intelligence, 
for it describes the practice as well as 
any other word that might be chosen. 
Vagabonding at Harvard simply means 
that students are engaged in the prac- 
tice of attending interesting lectures in 
courses other than those in which they 
are enrolled. The machine-minded 
schoolmaster might be considerably 
horrified in anticipating the practice in 
his school, but the humanistic type will 
see considerable merit in it, for after 
all, men and women learn and achieve 
by following the path along which their 
interests lead them. Vagabonding, in 
the sense in which it is used at Har- 
vard, is a daily practice in adult life by 
those who are mentally alert. 


Vagabonding 


The Teachers’ 
Retirement 
Fund 


Every business has its 
ups and downs. Assets 
may decline in value one 
day and climb in value another day, or 
vice versa. The teachers’ retirement 
fund is large and the assets are many. 
Some of them have increased in value 
and show a book profit. Recently some 
of the assets which were highly recom- 
mended by financial authorities at the 
time they were purchased have de- 
clined in value and show a book loss. 
Just how much the loss may amount to 
has not been ascertained. But what- 
ever the loss, it will be offset in part at 
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least by a reserve which the Annuity 
Board has been able to accumulate. 
Details of the present situation, which 
are published elsewhere in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, confirm the opinion of 
those who are informed that the Re- 
tirement Fund is sound, and that any 
loss up to the present time is not suffi- 
cient to cause anxiety on the part of 
teachers. 


Knowledge Is 
Power? 


“Knowledge is power” 
is an adage of so long 
standing that it seems 


almost a sacrilege to.deny it. It is at 
best only a half truth. 
A bullet by itself is harmless. It will 


stay where it is put until doomsday un- 
less acted upon by some outside force. 
It took many years to discover gun- 
powder to propel it. It has taken much 
longer to learn how to harness knowl- 
edge to give it the propelling power of 
successful accomplishment. 

Knowledge is a tool. Applied knowl- 
edge is power. 


The N. E. A. That there have been 
At Boston great changes in educa- 

tional methods, objec- 
tives, and procedures in. the past 


twenty years, and that greater ones 
may be anticipated during the next 
twenty, was emphasized by reports and 
discussions at the Boston N. E. A. 
meeting. Not all the _ conclusions 
reached by researchers, or plans sub- 
mitted by speakers, were accepted by 
leaders or by the rank and file. As a 
matter of fact, a sign of healthy growth 
was the honest but none the less earnest 
disagreement of educators on matters 
that are very vital to the boys and girls 
of the nation, for so long as men and 
women think for themselves there will 
be differences of opinion, but there will 
also be progress. 

The spirit of the convention was one 
of open mindedness and _ helpfulness. 
North and South and East and West 
came together to search for truth, to 
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exchange information and experiences, 
and to help and be helped. 

Wisconsin was well represented by 
superintendents and teachers, and the 
influence of the conference will be evi- 
dent in Wisconsin schools during the 
coming year, as the influence of such 
conferences has been felt in the past. 


Zducational The success of an insti- 
Board tution depends upon the 
Appointments 


management. Usually 
this is invested in a board, which in the 
case of private institutions is elected by 
the stockholders. In the case of state 
educational institutions in Wisconsin, 
the members of boards of managers or 
directors are appointed by the agent of 
the stockholders—the governor. 

In private institutions ability to con- 
tribute to the success of the institution 
influences selections. In recent selec- 
tions to educational boards by Gov- 
ernor Fred R. Zimmerman, recognition 
of this qualification is apparent. In 
other words, they are _ considered 
“good” appointments, which means 
that they are approved by those who 
are anxious to see our state educa- 
tional institutions grow and develop 
and increase the quality and quantity 
of service they are capable of render- 
ing to the state. 


Awakening 
the Child’s 
Art Instinct 


The beginnings of a 
genuine artistic taste, 
both in creative power 
and in appreciation of the creative 
power of others, is probably lying un- 
discovered in every classroom in the 
country. These beginnings are repre- 
sented concretely in the strivings to 
write which are kept as secret as first 
love, and which the schoolroom, be- 
cause it is really love, rarely discovers. 
To find them and to touch them with 
delicate sympathy is the new work of 
the artist-teachers; and to encourage 
that first faint spark into a glow is one 
of the richest possibilities of the new 
education. 

Hughes Mearn 











Music Credits For University Entrance 


By EDGAR B. GORDON, University of Wisconsin 


HE University of Wisconsin has 

taken an important and ad- 

vanced step in behalf of music 
education in the granting of four units 
in music for university entrance. 
Teachers of public school music and 
others interested in the progress of 
music education are now confronted 
with the responsibility of carrying on 
the music work of the high schools of 
Wisconsin upon the high plane estab- 
lished by the University, and thus 
making it worthy of credit. 

The courses for which credit may be 
offered are: History and Apprecia- 
tion, for which one unit will be allowed; 
Theory and Harmony, two years, two 
units; Choral Music, one-half to one 
unit; and Orchestra, Band, and Applied 
Music, for which one-half to two units 
will be permitted. 

All classes must meet five days a 
week, and the University prescribes the 
character and content of courses to be 
given. 

It is not believed that many high 
schools in Wisconsin are able to avail 
themselves of this new privilege at the 
present time. The way is open, how- 
ever, for significant developments in 
this field if the schools will but proceed 
slowly and cautiously with their music 
programs. The distinction between 
curricular and extra-curricular music 
should be made, and it should be re- 
membered that the courses acted upon 
by the University are solely of the 
former type. There is abundant justi- 
fication for much extra-curricular 
music in the school program, but it 
should be considered independently and 
carried on apart from that which is 
studied for credit. 


The natural place to begin in the de. 
velopment of a curricular type of music 
is with a choral group, which should 
follow the plan suggested by the Uni- 
versity, after which the other activities 
may be undertaken. Excepting in 
rare instances and in the largest high 
schools, it is not expected that the full 
group of courses will be offered. 

The Committee on High School Rela- 
tions of the University is issuing a spe- 
cial bulletin giving details of courses. 


A TEACHER WONDERS 


I wonder if I’ll ever see them more— 
Those girls and boys I taught so 
long ago— 
And if I do, I wonder if they’ll know 
Aught that they learned in those dead 
days of yore; 
Those days in which I prayed their souls 
might soar 
Above the clod, and linger on the 
wing, 
Till, by the brink of the Pierian 
spring, 
Its charm and mystery they might ex- 
plore. 


I wonder how they’ve spent their leisure 
time, 
Which stumbled in the dark? Which 
learned to see? 
Which ones have fallen? 
learned to climb? 
Has aught that I said helped? 
What hopes are theirs, 
What aims, ambitions, aspirations, 
cares? 
And, too, I’d know—what memories of 
me? 


Which have 


Salibelle Royster, Kentucky 
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ATTENTION 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS! 


We wish to help you in your work of further- ' 
ing the development of fine music in Wisconsin 
schools. We distribute the world’s highest: 
quality musical instruments, including such 
pianos as Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chicker- 
ing, Haines, J. & C. Fischer, and Marshall & 
Wendell. Procurable with or without the AM- 
PICO, the greatest music-reproducing medium 
ever devised. We also distribute the Meissner, 
official school piano of Wisconsin. We are 
sales agents for the world’s leading phono- 
graphs, radios, and the Kilgen Pipe Organ. 











Our band and string department is 
most complete, featuring such instru- 
ments as Buescher Saxaphones and 
Band Instruments, Paramount Ban- 
jos, Leedy and Ludwig Drums, and 
a full line of other band and orches- 
tra instruments! 


Clip and Mail 


I AM INTERESTED! 


i eget ene hal ie SAE TIL CRE Ree ON ae 


RO B85 3 ee | Ne cetan aes as ‘ 











We are offering an unusual proposition to 
music supervisors in connection with their 
musical activities You have something to 
offer us, and we have much to offer you! Send 
the coupon for details of the highly advan- 
tageous proposition we can make to you! 


Address ___- 





Jhusic-Sbrts “Whofesafe- Ga. 


“Division. Music-cArts Corporation 
Kesselman Building Broadway at Mason St. 
MILWAUKEE 


Bright, a 
lence to wee 


. | 
M1u1S1C and classwork 


=_— 


CorrRELATE the fire and beauty of music with 
your classwork, in ways so exciting and mod- 
ern as to seem just play! This is easy with 
the new bright, beautiful books for primary, 
grades, rural schools, junior high, senior 
high — whatever you teach. For the 
grades, the new Kinscella Music Apprecia- 
tion Readers, unique, wonderful stories with 
music illustrations. The fourth reader, just 
out, carries the pupils to the homes of clock- 
makers, violin-makers, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Grieg — making every visit come alive 
through Orthophonic Records. These books 
have bright colors and are full of clocks, 
wooden dolls, little red fiddles! 

The Fullerton pamphlet, published by the 
State of Iowa, helps rural schools use Ortho- 
phonic Music wisely. (Especially delightful 
are the folk-dances and singing games!) ... 
The Silver-Burdett Books, with Orthophonic 
Records, are inspirational helps for junior 
high. 

And whatever the grade or the school, the 
new revised Victor text, “What We Hear in 
Music,” is the fundamental work. Standard for 
all teaching of Music Appreciation—the great 
music-source book in thousands of schools. 
..- Let us send you full details. Also the new 
Educational Catalog of Orthophonic Records, 
a big help just to read! Use the coupon. 


The Educational Department 


Victor TALKING MacHINE Co., Campen, N. J., U.S. A. 











VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY WE-3 
Camden, New Jersey 

Please send me the New Educational Catalog and Graded 
List of Victor Records for Home, School and College. Also 
details of the Music Appreciation books I have checked. 

0) The Kinscella Readers, First, Second, Third and Fourth 

() The Fullerton Pamphlet for Rural Schools 

) The Silver-Burdett Books for Junior High 

[) The Victor new, revised standard work, ‘“‘What We 
Hear in Music’’ 


Name — 





Address— 
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Material for the Memo- 
rial Day Annual of 
1928 is now in the hands 
of the printer and distribution of the 
completed booklet will be made _ to 
county superintendents about May 1. 
The battle-scarred flag by which the 
booklet has been identified the past few 
years will be retained for 1928 with a 
notation in the Foreword explaining 
that this design is a replica of an actual 
regimental flag which saw distinguished 
service in the Civil War and which is 
now carefully preserved in the archives 
of the State Historical Society. The 
booklet contains the customary amount 
of material which may be utilized in a 
suitable observance of the day, includ- 
ing many articles by Wisconsin writers. 
Memorial Day observance affords 
teachers an exceptional opportunity to 
instill in the minds and hearts of their 
pupils some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of good citizenship—its duties and 
responsibilities—through an interpre- 
tation of the lives and deeds of our na- 
tional heroes. It is suggested that 
schools which will conclude their term 
prior to May 380 observe the day on 
some previous Friday afternoon. 


Memorial Day 
Annual 


GetaCopyof The Department has 
“On Wisconsin” come into possession of 

about two hundred 
copies of the booklet, “On Wisconsin,” 
which was distributed during the Wis- 
consin Southern tour in February. 
This publication contains a good deal 
of interesting information about Wis- 
consin and is copiously illustrated. On 
request we will be glad to send a copy 
to any teacher in the state while the 
supply lasts. The booklet can be util- 
ized to good advantage in connection 
with the general school work or in the 
school library. 


Farm Accounts 
Made Easier 


Teachers and others en- 
gaged in rural educa- 
tion will be interested to 
learn that the Farm Record and Ac- 
counting Project has now become a 
part of the program in most of the 
counties of the state. Mr. John §, 
Donald, Farm Management Division, 
College of Agriculture, informs us 
that the circular, “Farm Accounts 
Made Easier,” which furnishes the 
practice materials for pupils and the 
key for teachers, has been revised this 
year, but with no increase in price, 
Work of this type will be found as 
practicable and useful as anything that 
can be taught in the line of arithmetical 
work. The course is authorized by 
Chapter 114, laws of 1925. 


World Friendship A Good Will Project 
Among Children planned by the Commit- 
tee on World Friendship 
Among Children, a division of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, apparently 
has worked out well. Last winter the 
Committee sent nearly 13,000 doll mes- 
sengers of friendship to the famous 
doll festival in Japan. As a result a 
Japan Committee on World Friendship 
has responded by sending to this coun- 
try a number of beautiful doll ambas- 
sadors of good will. To accomplish 
this, 2,600,000 Japanese school chil- 
dren gave the equivalent of one-half 
cent each. The Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children is now 
planning to continue similar work by 
sending friendship school bags to the 
children of Mexico. Under this and 
similar plans it is hoped that the spirit 
of good will already engendered in 
Mexico by Ambassador Morrow and 
Col. Chas. Lindbergh will be supple- 
mented through the cooperation of the 
school children of the United States. 
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® She SECRETARYS 





CHRo 
100 Percent We regret exceedingly 
Membership that in the publication 


of 100% memberships 
in the February issue of the JOURNAL 
some groups were omitted. We are 
pleased to add to the list the Arena 
High school, Whitewater High school, 
and Wood county. 


Beg Your 
Pardon 


In the February issue of 
the JOURNAL the dates 
for the state band 
tournament were published as May 24— 
25-26. Thecorrect dates are May 18-19. 


The Milwaukee The Milwaukee meeting 
Program will be held November 

8-9-10. The profes- 
sional value of the convention will de- 
pend upon the success of section officers 
in arranging and handling programs. 
It is early, but not too early to begin 
thinking about the programs. 

The Milwaukee meeting is a large 
one, and it will require considerable ef- 
fort in arranging programs to avoid 
conflict and confusion. Your  secre- 
tary’s limited experience points to one 
problem which may be solved through 
the cooperation of section officers; 
namely, the tendency for special groups 
to multiply programs. Complaints of 
inability to attend various programs in 
which teachers are interested are 
usually caused by duplication of group 
programs on the two afternoons of the 
convention. The new tendency also 
adds to the difficulty of securing ade- 
quate space down town for group meet- 
ings. But aside from that, there is a 
tendency to concentrate interest in de- 
partmental work, overlooking the rela- 
tionship a department bears to the 
whole. Many teachers find satisfac- 
tion in visiting other sections, even 
though the subject matter may not be 
that in which they are primarily in- 
terested. 

Many section officers are already at 


work on their programs, and in time 
all difficulties and conflicts will be 
worked out, as nearly as possible to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 


From Your State The summer meeting of 
N.E. A. Director the National Education 
Association is to be held 
in Minneapolis, July 1 to 6. Wiscon- 
sin should send a large delegation. 
Our sister state is making every effort 
to show the teachers of the United 
States the advantages of the beautiful 
land of lakes. The teachers of Wis- 
consin will be happy to join Minnesota 
in welcoming the thousands of delegates 
making their first visit to the great 
Playground of the Middle West. 
Membership in the N. E. A. has 
grown from 8,557 in 1918 to 181,350 
on January 1, 1928—a _ remarkable 
decade. Wisconsin’s membership in 
1918 was 277; on January 1, 1928 it 
had grown to 4,062, an encouraging 
growth. By the time of the meeting in 
Minneapolis we should reach 6,000 at 
least. Send in your membership today. 
Wisconsin’s headquarters will be at 
the Radisson Hotel, where, with other 
states, we shall maintain “open house!” 
Meet your friends there and help us 
entertain visitors. A block of rooms 
has been reserved at the Andrews 
Hotel. 





Edgar G. Doudna 


Any teacher who wishes a reserva- 
tion with the Wisconsin delegation is 
requested to fill in the blank below, and 
return it to this office. 

Wisconsin Teachers Assn. 
Madison, Wisconsin 

I desire to attend the N. E. A. meeting at 
Minneapolis, from July 1-6. Please send me 
information about hotel reservations for Wis- 
consin people. 


i ee rile : 


Address eo he 











State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 


EACHERS are naturally anxious 
to learn the facts regarding re- 
ported losses on certain bonds 

held by the Annuity Board. 
The Annuity Board holds the follow- 
ing securities: 


United States Bonds -________-_-__ $400,000 
Canadian Bonds-Dominion, Provin- 

Ci WANG GWYy os ow eee 1,430,000 
Wisconsin Municipal Bonds_____- 2,360,850 
Pablic Uititty Bonds... .......-.- 612,900 
Wisconsin Municipal Loans____~-_- 16,355 
Wisconsin Real Estate Mortgage 

LOST Raa a ee ee ee _-. 5,966,260 
Farm and other real estate mort- 

gage bonds _____ ee ere ee 1,105,000 


It is with the farm mortgage bonds 
that there is some trouble. The An- 
nuity Board holds bonds of the follow- 
ing companies which are having trouble 
with their farm mortgages: 


Wisconsin Mortgage and Securities 


Co. of Milwaukee_._._..____-_ 175,000 
First Wisconsin Land Mortgage As- 

sociation of Eau Claire______- 250,000 
Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Milwaukee (Under federal su- 

(CUOEUIRION)) «nnn ooo See we 445,000 


These bonds were rated very highly 
by financiers. They were regular trust 
fund bonds. The Bankers Joint Stock 
Land Bank bonds were not only legal 
for trust funds in Wisconsin but were 
also a legal investment for trust funds 
under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government, and acceptable as security 
for postal savings and other deposits of 
government funds. 

These bonds were all secured by 
first mortgages on farms in Wisconsin 
and adjoining states. The farm situa- 
tion became so depressed that sufficient 
interest could not be paid on the mort- 
gages to enable the companies to pay 
interest on their outstanding bonds. 


As a result the companies were forced 
to default in interest on the bonds, 
Thereupon protective committees were 
appointed to look after the interests of 
the bondholders. A reorganization is 
now in process for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the companies’ assets. 

The selling of mortgages and the 
foreclosure on farms is proceeding in 
an orderly and careful manner under 
the supervision of federal and state 
authorities in cooperation with a large 
number of leading financiers of the 
state. 

Depression in farm values, and es- 
pecially the throwing of many farms 
on the market at this time, is likely to 
make it impossible for these companies 
to pay in full for the outstanding bonds. 

Teachers have no reason to be 
alarmed. Whatever loss the board is 
eventually obliged to take will not affect 
the deposits made by teachers or the 
deposits made for the teachers by the 
state. Such loss will be absorbed by 
reserves set up out of interest earn- 
ings, profits on bonds sold, and appre- 
ciation in market value of other bonds 
held by the board. It is possible that 
this will result in a slightly reduced 
rate of interest to teachers for a short 
time. 


OF ALL the liberal arts, music has 

the greatest influence over the pas- 
sions, and is that to which the legis- 
lator ought to give the greatest encour- 
agement. A well-composed song strikes 
and softens the mind, and produces 4 
greater effect than a moral work, 
which convinces our reason, but does 
not warm our feelings, nor effect the 


slightest alteration in our habits. 
Napoleon I. 
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Increase In Assets 


Wisconsin Building and Loan 
Associations 


according to tabulated unofficial reports 


State of Wisconsin: 


PSsOte. ‘Weare 222 ees eS $216,607,730.90 
AGN 182,347,986.85 
MNGCEG@HSG? omar ee ee 34,259,744.05 


Milwaukee County, Not Including City of Milwaukee: 


DIR TRE iti biicnwmeie $8,125,615.26 
BS anccuucc....c.. ee 
a CR a aad ene ere 2,394,603.45 


City of Milwaukee: 


I TE in ethno $161,086,792.31 
BE Hite -re prea neces 135,224,717.18 
II ci sitctinsenican tinge: 25,862,075.13 


‘‘Save the Building and Loan Way’”’ 


WISCONSIN STATE LEAGUE OF BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
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Before You Place 
Your Year Book 
Contract 


CONSIDER 





1. An institution in a college 
town with more than seventy- 
five years friendly experience 
working with students. 

2. A very large plant equipped 
to give you every kind of 
service. 

3. An experienced staff ready 
to give helpful advice and sug- 
gestions. 


The Democrat Printing Company 
114 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 





Democrat Printing Company 
114 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: 

Our school is going to print a 
year book this spring and shall be 
glad to have you correspond with 
us about it. 


PE: cccirce vases eyases ewe 
School 
Town 


TREN ey ee et ee ee 











“The Home of Demco Library Supplies” 








ROADCAST == 





[<= Our Own B 


STATION WJ E 

















CALENDAR 


Nat’l Assn. of Penmanship Teachers, April 
25-27, Chicago 

National Education Association—July 14, 
Minneapolis 

WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN.—Noy. 8-9. 
10, 1928, Milwaukee ; 


* A recent conference in Madison be. 
tween officials of the vocational schools 
of the state and the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, a scheme of cooperation 
was worked out in an effort to reach, with 
educational courses, as many persons in the 
state as possible. Vocational schools will co. 
operate with the Extension Division in reach. 
ing individuals in isolated communities. 








The annual report of Miss Esther Krakoy, 
superintendent of the first district of Dane 
county, has just been issued. It shows that 
189 teachers are employed in the county; of 
which 104 are in rural schools, 37 in state 
graded schools, 12 in grades below high 
school, and 36 in high schools. The report is 
very comprehensive. 





Earl Rihn, senior in the Portage High 
school, won first in Wisconsin and second in 
competition between Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa with his agriculture project story, a 
contest sponsored by the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal. He is a member of the wo- 
cational agricultural class under the direction 
and supervision of J. P. Schaenzer. As a 
part of his required work he carried on a 
farm project of raising pigs. 





The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will meet at Chi- 
cago, April 25-26-27, for a three day pr- 
gram. Mr. Tom C. Sawyier is chairman of 
the state publicity committee for Wisconsin. 
Mr. Sawyier and Miss Lillian Bushman, Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin, appear on the program. 
Mr. Sawyier and Miss Bushman are secretary 
and chairman respectively of the Handwrit- 
ing Section of the Wisconsin Teachers Ass0- 
ciation. 





Organized instruction in music has been 4 
part of the public school curriculum for @ 
considerable period of years. The orchestra, 
the band, and the glee club are later develop- 
ments. The operetta, as a method of & 
pression and a means of bringing out talent, 
is gradually finding its place. A very suc 
cessful performance of “The Gypsy Rover; 
by the music department of East High school, 
Superior, under the leadership of Miss Helen 
H. Sloan, director of music, and Miss Viola 
Hoffman, recently received much favorable 
comment and met with the general approval 
of the citizens of that community. 
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TRADE MARK 


YLOPLATE 


BLACK BOARD 








> 














In schools throughout the United States 

. and in 22 foreign countries ... Old 
Reliable Hyloplate is the most popular of 
Blackboards. Millions of square feet of 
this economical, quality blackboard have 
been installed and are serving the school 
children of the world today! 


Produced by special machinery, in a fac- 
tory built and specially equipped for this 
one product, developed and supervised 
by experts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leadership 


Weber Costello Co. @ 














Since the Days of the Horse and Buggy 


--- for More than 43 Years --- 
The Most Popular of Manufactured Blackboards | 


in the manufactured blackboard field. 


Old Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, close- 
grained, with a velvet-smooth writing sur- 
face of world-wide reputation. As efficient 
as it is economical, its many advantages 
merit the most serious consideration 
for every blackboard requirement. 






WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Dept. WH3, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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Send the coupes for 
catalog, all the impor- 
tant facts, and a free 
sample of Hyloplate 
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Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for the one you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 








Sewanee 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Students’ 

Chemistry Desk 

A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, wegen 6 Agri- 
culture, Electricity, Domestic Science, and for use in Man- 
ual Training and Kindergarten Work, there is no Labora- 
tory Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and en- 
durance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
180 LINCOLN 8ST., KEWAUNEB, 1s. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 26 E. Jackson Blvd. 
1511 Kimball Bullding 
Offices in Principal Cities 











The new auditorium of the East High 
school, Green Bay, was dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises on February 8. Supt. T, H 
McIntire presided. Speakers included mem. 
bers of the board of education, the city at. 
torney, the secretary of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association, and Dr. H. E. Bennett of the 
College of William and Mary. 

The auditorium marks the completion of 
the East High school, which represents a 
total investment, not including the site, of 
$775,000. The plant is exceptionally com. 
plete, well arranged, and admirably adapted 
for modern high school responsibilities. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 1500 and 
is equipped with a large modern stage, dress- 
ing rooms, moving picture booth, and orchestra 
pit. The building, which is strictly fireproof, 
is located on a twenty-three acre plat. The 
school has been organized, by Principal 0, F. 
Nixon and his faculty, along advanced high 
school practices. A feature of the dedication 
program was the combined orchestra of Fast 
and West high schools. 

At the present time the West High school, 
an institution that will represent an_ invest- 
ment of $750,000, is well under construction, 
It is the plan of Supt. McIntire to open the 
new school in September 1928. It will be 
under the immediate supervision of C. F, 
Cole, principal. 





W. N. Parker of the Parker Teachers 
Agency, formerly high school inspector and 
editor of the Journal of Education was 
stricken seriously ill on February 14. He 
was rushed to the hospital and a very serious 
operation was performed. For a time his life 
was despaired of, but at the present writing 
he appears to be on the road to health. 





The Board of Education of Neenah are 
planning the construction of a new high 
school building in that city. Superintendent 
Hedges has worked out some advanced and 
unique ideas for the new building. 


Miss Isabell Aldridge, Fall River, has been 
appointed supervising teacher of Oneida 
county. She is a graduate of Stevens Point 
Teachers college, and her home is at Fall 
River. 


Sun Prairie is to have a new high school, 
to be built on the site of the present building, 
which is being torn down. 








Miss Dora Dessureau, superintendent of 
Langlade county, was elected president of 
the Land O’Lakes Association of county 
superintendents and supervisors at their an- 
nual meeting held at Wausau. Nine counties 
compose the association. 

A. J. Austin, superintendent of Vilas 
county, was elected vice president, and Miss 
Elsie Mueller, supervising teacher, Marathon 
county, was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Supt. A. R. Thiede of Marathon county, the 
retiring president, had charge of the program. 
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HELPFUL EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL FREE 
TO TEACHERS 


A Series of Teacher Helps That You Should Have 


This special offer is made to every teacher reader of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Every teacher knows the value of educational material upon pure food matters, espe- 
cially when it is interesting as well as instructive. 

The material described here is something every teacher can use and through the cour- 
tesy of the Calumet Baking Powder Company, whose Home Economics Department has 
prepared this material, it is now offered free of charge. 


Those interested should avail themselves of this opportunity, check over the material 
listed and send in their request either for one or for all of these items. 


This material consists of a complete outfit for use 
School Store in the school store that is especially appropriate 
Material for the lower grade department classes. It is de- 


signed to help teach the children the weights and 
standards to expect when making purchases. 


School Book 


These will be furnished in quantities sufficient for 
Covers the class room. They will protect the books, add 
to their appearance and resale value A lesson in 


thrift for the children, 


Twenty Twenty complete lessons in Domestic Science and 

Home Kconomics. A college course condensed, 

Lessons easily understood and can be adapted to either 

‘ s general class work or Home Economics and Do- 

in Domestic mestic Science work. Every teacher should have 
Science a copy for her own reference. 


“ P An interesting text book outlining the advantages 
Dr. Atkinson 8 of the different kinds of baking powders, their 


Text Book value, leavening power, dependability, ete. 
A comprehensive book written by an eminent food 
Your authority. It tells about The sjackward Child, 
: Those Precious Salts, Vitamines, Feeding the 
Children’s Child, The School Child, and Food as a Preventive 
F d Medicine, ete., and is an invaluable guide in avold- 
oo ing the errors of improper feeding. 


Simply fill in the slip below, send it to the Educational Department of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company and this material will be promptly forwarded, no charge. 


| Calumet Baking Powder | ott ig sre =e - fol- 
‘ owing: theck ems 
| Company, wanted) 
- School Store Material 
| 4100 Fillmore Street School Book Covers 
(number ) 
| Chicago, Illinois “Twenty Lessons in Do 
| mestic Science.” 
"Dr. <Atkinson’s Text 
| Book.” 
| “Your Children’s Food.” 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 





Installed 75 Years | 
Ago Are Still | 
in Active Use. 








| OP 


Co. 
301 Robin Avenue 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 





il| 
|! 
Natural Slate Blackboard 











Every school and home should have 
beautiful pictures 


Every child should have a collection of 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paint- 
ings. Use them in 
language work, to il- 
lustrate composi- 
tions, or historical 
events. 
One Cent Size, 3x312. 
For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size, 512x%. 
For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 
for Children, all dif- 
ferent. Size, 5%x8. 
Bird Pictures in 
Natural Colors 
Three cents each for 
twenty ormore. Size 
F 7x9. Send $1.00 for 
Blue Boy Gainsborough set of 33 with a very 
brief description of each. Order NOW for 
Spring Bird Study. 





Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin, $1.00 
each for two or more, ten for $9.50; $1.25 for 
one. Postpaid. Hand Colored, same size, at 
$1.50 each for two or more; $2 for one. Send 
$3 for “The Mill” and “Sir Galahad” Hand 
Colored, or $2 for them in brown. 


of 1600 miniature illustrations 
Catalogues sent for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


ThaPerr Pictures @ 0x 


MALDEN, MASS. 











Alice Keith, a native of Galesville, Wiscon. 
sin, and a former supervisor of music in the 
La Crosse public schools, has won signal ree. 
ognifion in her work as supervisor of musical 
appreciation in the city schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio. In a recent article in Musical America 
she is given all credit for the splendid record 
of accomplishment in the field of teaching 
children music by radio. This is the third 
year that Miss Keith has used the radio to 
broadcast music instruction to the children of 
Cleveland. The annual program includes the 
broadcasting of three lessons a week, and a 
series of five concerts for young people by 
the Cleveland orchestra. Miss Keith’s pro- 
gram also includes the publication, in Cleve- 
land daily papers, of articles on music ap- 
preciation. 

The work in Cleveland is pioneer effort in 
the radio field, and approval of Miss Keith’s 
effort has been voiced by many prominent edu- 
cators and others in Ohio and else where. 

Mr. Russell V. Morgan, director of* music 
in the public schools of Cleveland, is also a 
former Badger, having been director of the 
department of music in the La Crosse State 
Teachers college for a number of years. 

Governor Fred R. Zimmerman announced 
several appointments to educational boards 
during the month. Among them were George 
Meade, Wisconsin Rapids, and Mrs. Meta 
Berger, Milwaukee, to the Board of Univer- 
sity Regents; Otto Schlabach, La Crosse, to 
the Board of Normal School Regents; Peter T. 
Shoemann, Milwaukee, R. N. Loether, Eau 
Claire, and Robert S. Cooper, Kenosha, to the 
Board of Vocational Education. 








Supt. L. R. Creutz of Janesville was de- 
clared the “model boss” at a “Me and My 
Boss” banquet given by the business and pro- 
fessional women’s club recently. During the 
course of the evening a search warrant de- 
scribing the “model boss,” and declaring that 
he was concealed among those assembled for 
the dinner, was presented. After consider- 
able search by a member of the party, it was 
announced that while a perfect boss had not 
been found, Mr. Creutz came the nearest to 
meeting all requirements, and was declared 
winner of the honor. 





The faculties of three school systems—Ap- 
pleton, Beaver Dam, and Waupun—are co- 
ordinating their efforts in research work in 
supplementary reading. The movement 
started with the organization of groups of 
teachers in the grade schools of Appleton. 
Miss Emma Pynn, general chairman, pre- 
pared a graded list of poems for the sup- 
plementary reading program. The _ poems 
are to be studied by Miss Pynn’s committee, 
which will be assisted in experimental work 
by members of the faculties of the Beaver 
Dam and Waupun schools. Superintendents 
B. J. Rohan of Appleton, W. R. Davies of 
Beaver Dam, and H. Wegner of Waupun, 
are cooperating in the work. 
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“The New American” is the title of a six- 
page monthly bulletin, issued in printed form 
and prepared by Americanization classes of 
Sheboygan, under the direction of E. D. An- 
toinu, director of public recreation of that 
city. A diversity of articles, such as “My 
Trip Across,” “Sheboygan—our Second 
Home,” “The Pilgrims,” “Our Definition of a 
Good Citizen,” “The Story of the Baseball,” 
and “Why I came to America,” make very 
interesting reading. The paper was started 
by an English class under the direction of 
Miss Marian Kraemer at the Longfellow social 
center. It is the result of the combined efforts 
of the English classes of the Longfellow and 
Jefferson schools. The purpose of the project 
is to give members of the classes practical 
experience in writing, spelling, and the con- 
struction of sentences. Incidentally it is a 
splendid means of teaching American cus- 
toms, ideals, and American citizenship. 


We quote from The New American. 
OUR DEFINITION OF A GOOD CITIZEN 


A good citizen obeys ALL the laws of his 
country. 

A good citizen uses his right to vote, and does 
so wisely. 

A good citizen helps his country in case of 
trouble such as war. 

A good citizen shows interest in the affairs 
of his country and reads the newspapers 
so that he knows what is going on. 

A good citizen should know something of the 
history of his country. 

A good citizen willingly pays his taxes for 
the upkeep of our government, schools, 
ete. 

A good citizen is a good neighbor. 

A good citizen keeps his property clean and 
orderly. ; 

A good citizen uses the language and abides 
by the customs of his country. 

—English III Class 


The ability grouping plan, introduced into 
the public school system of Sheboygan by 
Supt. H. W. Kircher, has attracted nation- 
wide attention. Investigators and_ super- 
visors of other school systems have visited 
Sheboygan to study the scheme, and _ so 
many written requests for information con- 
cerning it have been received that Super- 
intendent Kircher has compiled information 
in manuscript form under the heading “A De- 
vice for Supervising Grade Placements and 
Promotions Under the Ability Grouping Or- 
ganization.” The plan has been developed 
for the purpose of improving the reliability 
of grade classification and promotion by using 
other education data in the form of chrono- 
logical age, educational age, and standing 
Tange charts in addition to the teachers’ 
marks. 





BOOKKEEPING COURSES 
* and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS | 


WRITE FOR CATALOG | 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, A1/CH1. 
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| 
| 
| 
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“ALE IN A CENTURY” 


8-B History Teachers of the New York Schools 


who made use of this History Outline last 
Spring were enthusiastic in their approval of 
this outline, a supplementary outline to “Our 


Country,” already in use. Send Five Cents for 
a Sample Copy, if you are an 8-B Teacher 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 


3100 Broadway New York, N. Y 














Now you can have the advice of one of 
the most conspicuously successful organ- 
izers of school bands in the United States 
—absolutely free. The House of York of- 


fers a method perfected by G. C. Mirick, 
Upper Iowa University, that has proved 
to be amazingly helpful to music teach- 
ers all over the country. 


FREE BOOK “Ynsywar 






“School Bands—How to Organize and 
Train Them” is a book which will be sent 
free to all teachers. This book offers 

many helpful sug- 
—. 7. gestions on how to 
i stimulate the inter- 


“y 
SCHOO;: 
Bann 


est of pupils, par 

AN DS ents and school of- 

ORany 7? ficials. No obliga- 

aot Thane tion. Simply mail 
_. Tt A this coupon. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. WIS-2S8 Grand Rapids, Mich 
re ee MAIL THIS COUPON 
York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept. WIS-28, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Yes, send me free a copy of “School 
3ands—How to Organize and Train 
Them,” without obligation. 


Name 
Address 
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MITCHELL 


—BETTERBILT— 


Playground Equipment 
Will Keep The 


Children off the Streets 


The Mitchell Manufacturing 
Co. is one of Wisconsin’s home 
industries. Mitchell playground 
designers are always ready to 
serve school boards, principals, 
teachers or anyone interested 
in playground equipment. Write 
us for information at any time 
and a prompt answer will be 
forthcoming. 


Send for New Catalog at once 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Work-Type Reading 


Prescribed by the National Committee in 
the Twenty-fourth Yearbook as the 
Basis for All Reading and Study 


Is Fully Exemplified in 


THE STUDY READERS 


Walker-Parkman-Summy 


Years Three to Six Manuals 


Basic Reading Skills Developed 
Comprehension with Speed 
Vocabulary Building 
Following Directions 
Organizing Ideas 
Analyzing and Evaluating 

Meanings 
The Study Readers Represent the New 
Step of Progress in Teaching 
Work-Type Reading 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











At a recent meeting the Antigo board of 
education unanimously adopted the recom- 
mendation of Supt. H. E. Smith defining the 
elementary school system as the work from 
the kindergarten through the sixth grade, 
and the secondary school system as the work 
from the sixth grade through the twelfth 
grade, which shall be called the Junior High 
school. According to Superintendent Smith’s 
scheme the grade supervisor will have super- 
vision over the elementary schools, and the 
junior high school shall be supervised by a 
principal and vice-principal. The resolutions 
also provide that any academic teachers in 
the junior-senior high school shall have four 
years of college or university training as a 
minimum. 





“Pictured Reading’ and “Do You Know 
How to Study?” are the titles of recent pam- 
phlets by Professor A. W. Burr, Beloit Col- 
lege. “All good writing is but mind pictures 
put into words. True reading is putting right 
words into mind pictures again,” is the intro- 
ductory paragraph to the former. “In Find- 
ing the Thought in Words or Things,” “Can 
You Shift Your Brain Gears,” and “Have 
You a Study Coach,” are sub-titles of very 
interesting paragraphs in the latter. 





County superintendent Lillian Ellis, Dodge- 
ville, was elected chairman of the Rural Sec- 
tion of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers as- 
sociation at its meeting in Madison. 





I HEAR AMERICA SINGING 


I HEAR America singing, the varied carols 

hear; 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his, as 
it should be, blithe and strong; 

The carpenter singing his, as he measures 
his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his, as he makes ready 
for work, or leaves off work; 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in 
his boat; the deckhand singing on the 
steamboat deck; 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his 
bench; the hatter singing as he stands; 

The woodcutter’s song—the ploughboy’s, on 
his way in the morning, or at the noon 
intermission, or at sundown; 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the 
young wife at work, or of the girl 
sewing or washing; each singing what 
belongs to her, and to none else. 

Walt Whitman 





God sent his singers upon the earth 
With songs of gladness and of mirth 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
Longfellow 
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Better Books for Your School 


From the State Recommended List 

Be sure to order for your class, for sup- 
plementary reading, and for your library 
these books which have been recom- 
mended by your State teading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’s 
Reading Circle: 
Adventures in Storyiand— 

& Seamer Dy TAS’. .<.ccsceswuces $.60 
Animal-Land Children—by Flora.... .70 
Better Health for Little Americans— 





De UMNO < ecuesicueneeh enamae exe .70 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—by Craik. .55 
Father Thrift and His Animal 

Friends—by Sindelar ............. -70 
The Hygienic Pig and other stories— 

et ERMINE (cag. ta hos ola, ai nlasial We anacal do waa ee .70 
The Like-to-Do Stories—by Smith... .70 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson......... 70 
Stories of Animal Village—by Richey 70 
Story-Book Tales—by Ashton....... -70 
Tanglewood Animals—by Flora..... .70 
The Teenie-Weenies—by Donahey 

MERIEIRMOE cc cke cca Kes ean ceted ae cwss .70 
Teenie-Weenie Land— 

by Donahey and Baker........... .70 


Every Primary and Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most helpful 
book, adopted for the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle: 

Motivated Primary Activities for 
Rural Teachers. By Metcalf... 90e 
Complete Catalog of Books and School Me- 
terials mailed free upon request. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 
17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 








NEW BOOKS OF VITAL INTEREST 


To Students of Language and Art 


A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE TO GOOD ENGLISH. 
By George Philip Krapp, Professor of English, Columbia University 

For the student, the writer, the lover of good English, the Guide deals 
in a spicy and personal way with the life and practice of the English 
language. In 663 pages it considers, from debatable points only, words 
as to usage, correctness, and their finer distinctions of speech. Different 
from a dictionary. A book to be studied and enjoyed. 


AMERICAN ARTS. 


By Rilla Evelyn Jackman, Syracuse University 


The story of the beginnings and progress of the arts in America to 
the present time—artists and their products, paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and chapters on various practical subjects. Thorough and 
scholarly, American Arts is as interesting as the best novel. 

Lavishly illustrated with reproductions of noted and characteristic 


works. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Headquarters for Supplementary Reading 
(Dept. C-154) 


536 So. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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—Here’s the 


Desk 


where Fixed seating is 
required 










Regular 
Pedestat 
Desk 









Same Desk 

equipped with the 
\\ Moeser Extended 
\ Arm 


National Pedestal Desk 


It has the Universal adjustment, that is, 
vertical and horizontal in one operation. 
To adjust it, merely loosen the set bolt 
and raise or lower the desk to the height 
desired. There is no “play” in the joint 
when locked. 

The seat and back are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure, and af- 
ford the maximum amount of comfort. 

It is easy to keep clean. There are no 
grooves, channels, or openings where dust 
can collect. 

The large base insures permanent fast- 
ening to the floor. The attachment sur- 
faces for top and seat are also larger 
than those used on other single pedestal 
desks. 

The wood parts used are all made from 
selected birch, thoroughly seasoned and 
kiln dried. Seat brackets are of unbreak- 
able malleable steel. 

We manufacture desks of many 
signs. Send for our complete catalog. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 


NATIONAL School DESKS 
ae sb: Pa a 


de- 
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The report of the Committee on Standards 
for reorganization of secondary school cur. 
ricula was published in the North Central Ag. 
sociation Quarterly for March, 1927. A gee. 
ond report will be published in the Quarterly 
for March, 1928. The material made aygil- 
able in these reports has distinctive value for 
classroom procedure, and in the judgment of 
well informed persons the reports are a sig. 
nificant contribution to the solution of cur. 
ricular problems. Further information about 
these reports may be secured from L. W, 
Webb, chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Reorganization of Secondary School 
Curriculum, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


The public speaking classes of the Stur- 
geon Bay High school, through arrangements 
with the local theater management, are put- 
ting on one act plays in connection with the 
regular movie program. “The American 
Idea,” “A Night at an Inn,” and “The Un- 
seen,” have been put on this year. The ar- 
rangement gives the class experience before 
a large audience. The reaction of the com- 
munity to the efforts of the public speaking 
classes have been very favorable. 








Interchangeable Carriages 


DEMOUNTABLE 


The 
Typist 
does 
it 
easily 


] 











From 27” carriage to the 11” and with 





all intermediate widths instantly inter- 
changeable | 
Interchangeability on the Demountable | 


|} means more than it has ever meant upon 
| any other typewriter. Sections are inter- 
changeable not only on one machine, but 
they are interchangeable from machine | 
to machine. No other typewriter offers 
such advantages. 

Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., 
| Manufacturers—Since 1911. 





Inc. | 








Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 
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ELSON 
Reading Program 


Elson Readers (Basal) 
Primer to Book VIII 


Child-Library Readers (Extension) 
Primer to Book VIII 


With an established reputation for qual- 
ity of content, and exceptional service in 
the classroom. 


Two books for each grade, with- 

out duplication, 

A method that stresses reading 

for thought. 

An organized library and home 

reading program. 
Think of the KLSON 
buying supplementary readers, or when 
considering basal books for next year 

Write for information to 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 


advantages when 











A Complete Series with 
Workbooks and Manuals 


The Buckingham-Osburn 
Searchlight 
ARITHMETICS 


Research-built, classroom-tested before 
publication, this new series is_ being 
cordially welcomed as a_ thoroughly 
scientific presentation of arithmetic, 
meeting the most exacting modern re- 
quirements. Among many notable fea- 
tures are pupils’ workbooks to take care 
of individual differences. The series 
now includes: Introductory Book, for 
teachers of primary number work, text- 
books for grades 3 through 8, Workbook 
for Grade 8. Workbooks for grades 4 
through 8, and teachers’ manuals for 
every grade will soon be available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















JUST PUBLISHED 
The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


This new three-book series incorporates the most valuable findings of mod- 
ern research in the teaching of arithmetic. 


Simplicity of language. 


Vocabulary within range of pupil. 


Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 
All difficulties presented in a carefully graded sequence. 
In full accordance with fundamental principles taught by best educational 


psychologists. 


Authors: 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph. D., Pro- 


fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 
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FREE 


Four New Booklets 
1. The Gregg Professional Library 


2. Elementary and Intermediate Texts 
in Gregg Shorthand 


3. Advanced and Reporting Texts in 
Gregg Shorthand 


4. The New Rational Typewriting Series 


These booklets, all handsomely illus- 
trated, describe in a most interesting 
way the plan, contents, and place in the 
course of more than 100 books on short- 
hand and typewriting. 


After reading them you will be able 
to determine just the book you want to 
see. 


These booklets also contain many 
helpful teaching suggestions. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Fran- 
cisco Toronto London 


Layton School of Art 


Layton Art Gallery 
Summer School 
June 25—-August 3, 1928 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, and Modeling from 
the Figure, and in Outdoor Painting and 
Composition. 

For illustrated catalog, address Char- 
lotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E., 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















Summer School In Camp 

At Elkhart’ Lake, Wis. 

July 2 to August 4, 1928 | 
Courses in Physical Education 

Diploma given for Summer Work | 
Write for Illustrated Program 


Normal College of the 


American Gymnastic Union 
419 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














WINSTON 

















Are you familiar with 
_ this series? 


- 


For Grades 
Three to Eight 


Three-book or 
six-book edition 












Lt © 


te 


ENGLISH FOR USE 


BEVERIDGE—RYAN—LEWIS 


The series is unique in avoiding preaching 
and talk. The lessons begin with an inter- 
esting story, a challenge to do something, a 
problem to work out. A principle is discussed 
from aconcrete example; a model is given, 
showing its use. Then the pupil applies the 
principle. The fulfilment of the title was 
the constant aim of the authors. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


# 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 2} 


San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 








Summer School 


Mountains of 
Montana 


The University of Montana 
offers three terms—June 18 
to August 17 


You can earn credit toward 
degree or teacher’s certificate 
and enjoy your vacation at the 
same time! 


Write for catalog and 
information. University of 
Montana, Summer 
Quarter, Missoula, Mont., 
or E. E. Nelson, P.T.M., 
741 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Northern Pacific Ry. 


Route of the “North Coast Limited” i: 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Art S Sessi ] The University of Wisconsin | 
ummer vession Summer Session 1928 
| NORTHWESTERN General Session, — 
er SS 9 
)| Be peeled graphed . June 25 to August 3 
OE Fees: $24.50 (Graduate school 
High scholarship standards—Beauti- $33.50) 
in ful location — Moderate climate — Special Graduate Courses, 
‘rom Unusual opportunities for recreation J “ ts A st 24 
and — Organized trips and excursions. une oO August 24. 
h Leaest be , L oa Sai 
har- sraduate Schoo aw schoo 
School of Education (June 25-Aug. 18 ’ 
E, sao of Commerce ) June 18 to August 24. 
chool of Journalism e 
— School of Music hy re Fee: $38.50. 
—_ School of Speech BOs 47 °aUR- . —— J 
| School of Law June 25 -Aug. 25 Courses in all Colleges and Profes- 
Pp sional Schools leading to Bachelor’s and 
| The School of Education Higher Degrees and providing oppor- 
Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially tunity for professional advancement. 
| a gh ne ay f= Priacipels, For: University, College and Normal 
upervisors, Veans. visers, an eacners ; ~ 46 
n in High Schools, Elementary Schools and School Instructors, High School Teach- 
| Teachers of Special Subjects. ers, Supervisors, Principals, Superin- 
ork Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by tendents, Men and Women in Profes- 
members of Faculties of other Universities sional Life, College Graduates and Un- 
n | and distinguished Public School Teachers ‘ ls A S of Tage nee Sip 
and Administrators. dergraduates, High School Graduates, 
Graduate Work. Special attention given Grade School Teachers and Supervisors. 
to the needs of Graduate students and ex- ws 
ion | perienced teachers, supervisors, and admin- Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
| aaEEAEEe nee, ~ For literature, address 
or bulletin, a e 4 H 
The Director of pore an taeted Session Director, Summer Session 
, 107 University Hall, Evanston, II. Madison, Wisconsin 
a 








STUDY, PLAY AND ATTEND 


the N. E. A. CONVENTION at the UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


i SUMMER SESSION 
THE SECOND LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY offers all its facilities 
Graduate and Undergraduate work leading to all Academic 


and Professional degrees 
Regular Staff Augmented 
By visiting instructors of prominence 
College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES to those desiring to advance 
to HIGHER TEACHING or ADMINISTRATIVE positions. 
Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 
Tests & Measurements Child Welfare 
Administration Library Methods 
Teaching Methods School Music 
Supervision Art 
Psychology 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Winnetka Plan Institute on Prob- 
lems of Higher Education. 
2 TERMS: 1st term June 15th to July 28th 
2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 
N. E. A. CONVENTION—July 1 to 6 
EDUCATIONAL, INSPIRATIONAL, RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES in the “LAND of 10,000 LAKES” e 
Special Post-Convention Courses 
TRAVEL COURSES — FOR Travel Study Tour for Teach- 
CREDIT ers Geology, Geography, In- 
European Journalism Tour dustry of Yellowstone, Bad 
7 Countries—10 weeks lands, Glaciers, Mines of 
Foreign Politics Tour Northwest =o weeks — fol- 
Principal European Capitals lowing N, E. A. 
L League of Nations 
9 weeks 
. : For Complete Bulletin write to the 
3 Director of Summer Session Box D 








Special Circulars on Request 








University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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La Crosse State 
Teachers College 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to July 27, 1928 


Courses in all departments lead- 
ing to diplomas and Bachelor of 
Education degree; special courses 
for Athletic Directors and 
Coaches; and for _ experienced 
teachers seeking professional im- 
provement, 





Regular faculty augmented by 
experts in their respective lines 
from other colleges. 


Special course of lectures, con- 
certs, dramatics, recreation, and 
social affairs. 


Weite Soe bulletin 


ene 


Superior State Teachers 
College 


Summer Session June 18 to July 27, 1928 
Regular work leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education. Special Courses; 


Kindergarten-Primary Rural 

Intermediate Principals State Graded 

Grammar-Junior High County Superintendents 

Senior High Supervising Teachers 

Playground Scout Craft 

Demonstration School with Opportunities 
for practice teaching, including Nursery 
School, 


Coaching School July 16-28. 


Excursions to the Iron Range, Industrial 
plants, and Summer Resorts. 


Superior Attracts Summer Students 


The work is progressive and stimu- 
lating. 

The ouverage summer temperature ig 
65°. 


Superior is in the heart of the Arrow- 
head country. 

Picturesque summer resorts are ac- 
cessible for week-end excursions. 
Good roads—good fishing—good boat- 

ing—good times. 


Study and play in the bewitching North- 
land where cool summer breezes keep 
work from being drudgery and life is 
full of vigor, zest, and satisfaction. 


Write for bulletin and information to 
President, State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wis. 














The Stout Institute 


Increased Breadth 


Summer of Choice in Courses 
Session Leading to Degree 
in— 

Vocational & Part- 
Nine Weeks Time Group, 


June 18, 1928 
August 16, 1928 


Industrial and Trade 
Education Group, 
Home_ Economics 


Household Arts ‘Group, 
—> . Academic and Sci- 


Industrial Arts ence Group, . 
Physical Education 
and Coaching Group. 

Opportunities also for Special Selections 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE was the first 
school in America to specialize exclusive- 
ly in the preparation of teachers in 
Household and Industrial Arts, and in 
Part-Time and Vocational Education. 
7 THE STOUT INSTITUTE has been des- 
ignated by the State Board of Vocational 
Education, and has been approved by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
as the teacher training institution for 
Part-Time and Vocational Education for 
Wisconsin. 

Excellent Summer Recreation Activi- 

ties. Low Living Costs. 

For Summer Session Bulletin and de- 

tailed information address: Director, Sum- 
mer Session, 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie Wisconsin 








WHITEWATER 


State Teachers College 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Summer Session 
June 18—July 27 


Write for special announcements 


F. S. Hyer, President 
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HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT AND THE THAMES 
LONDON. 
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. . . See Europe With 
\\ ce 2 e ! 
“<3 VY Congenial Companions! 
% Tours of 1928 x Visit 5 Countries ~ All Expenses *385 


Special Parties 


Duptey Crarts WATSON 


| lor art lovers 
Pror. ArtHur BEATTY 


H A literary tour of England 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
France—or Italy, France, Switzerland—with 
a personally conducted Collegiate Tour. 

Weekly sailings during May, June, July, 
August, 1928. College orchestras on shipboard. 





Pror. FE. M. JoHNSON 
For journalists; *‘U" credit 


Se LEONARD RICHMOND _ Interesting and cultured people, leaders in their com- 
Land of Midnight Sun munities, travel under our auspices because of the de- 
| Henry Purmort Eames lightful associations. Artists, doctors, teachers, writers 
| For music devotees i rie | f f F | f Ik 
inet tage Wiis all kinds of professional folk. 
| , For debs and sub-debs Our experienced guides are really lecturers. 

ALPHA Put Tour ie : ee: ‘ 
| With Grace Hayden $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing expenses on sea 
| Kappa Kappa Gamma Tour and land—including round trip, Tourist Third Cabin 
| With Charlotte Gilman >, . , Ca } 
| NortHwestern UNIversitTy ocean passage on famous Canadian Pacific ships, good 
With Tim Lowry hotel accommodations, all tips abroad. 
Mrs. Henry Purmort Eames Itineraries now ready for the 1928 travel season. Write 


| Mediterranean in Spring 
PaN-HELLENIC 


for free illustrated booklet. 


LANGUAGE-CULTURE Tours 
Foreign language study e 


Mas. JawesLarwaro Ferouson | Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Easter in Seville 


Cincasmeiiuok 500 NortH DEARBORN ST., CH1caco, ILI 








For college-age youth NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
tor 
. Guild Travel Bureau Guild Travel Studios, Inc. 
4 An Itinerary to Meet % 134 Monument Circle, Indianapolis, Ind New Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis 
d Every Requirement 





COLLEGIATE TOURS via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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Steel Deskand Chair + 
with Lifting Lid Top No114- 





Steel Adjustable 
A. Pedestal Desk, 
andChair 

0 104 






































CAdyustable 
Universal 





























An A. S.C. Installation 


if | An A. S.C. Installation 
| ot University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida N.Y Training School for Teachers, New York. N. ¥ 


Edu ards 4 Sayward, Architects William H. Gompert, Architect 


| OWhenYou Order School Seating | 
- Consider this/ 
| 15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service | 


Ow 
Fiel 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
| the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 

product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
| 48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 

organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 





“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


— ct TA 













“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 


, 7 











EAU CLAIRE BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 
320 So. Barstow Street Eau Claire, Wis. 
State Distributors 
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D TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 





Mention the Journal when you write to advertisers 





—=1 WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


























Normal and.College graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free enrollment. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Dept.8 MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Mention the Journal when you write to advertisers 


Teachers Agency 
FISK 28 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
senate COLLEGE BUREAU, STRAUS BLDG, 


OLLEGE WORK ONLY 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, Chicago, covers a period of forty years of service. 























zt C. E. GOODELL, President 
fea 
Mention the Journal when you write to advertisers 
N.Y. 
TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN hepa POSITIONS 
(= a oe ee OS eee a a 
8 mela yy $ 
of Ra ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY Eintlly excnsoce 
Field MINNEAPOLIS MINN West 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D.. MGr DENVER. COLO 
H Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘“‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws ot 
Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today 
for enrollment card and information. 








Mention the Journal when you write to advertisers 





The Old (45 years) Reliable Agency 
CLARK and BREWER 


Particularly helpful for work in Colleges, Normals and the better positions in Public 
Schools. Members get service of six agencies covering the country for one registra- 
tion. Highly organized Special Departments for Music, Physical Education, Romance 
Language, and College positions. 


hb 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
64 E, Jack- Flatiron 5024 Jenkins Globe N. Y. Life Cham. Com. 
son Bivd Building Arenade Building Building Building 


ZZ 
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Promotion our Watchword— Capitalize Train- 
ONG: E R’ T ing and Success. We place every year hundreds 
|TEACHERS' é of teachers in City Schools, Colleges, Normals. 


AGENCY 
' 43rd. YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Booklet “Teaching as a Business” free. 





535-Sth Ave., New York City Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THe 
FOLLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 


New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas 

Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. ; 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo, 
Women Teachers 


b For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher compani see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 

One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching experience, good health, and must have 
ambition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage to say—“If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 
age, education, experience, date when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) Dept.C-38, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
TE | 








































PARK ER— 


That’s the Teachers’ Agency that for over a quarter of a century has 
stood for the highest ideals in business and professional practice. 


Thousands of calls annually direct from school officers means that you 
can not afford not to be enrolled. We are the “credit bureau” of Wiscon- 
sin teachers. 


And—just now before the rush season is on you can enroll without 
any cost. Ask about this special offer. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wis. 


Personally conducted by Willard N. Parker. 
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IMPORTANT: The JOURNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. This 
istance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and 
yklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us 












































JHE wre and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 
evada. 
Texas, 
Colo. Ftc Leading Student T 
o Lea udent Tours. ~ ‘ 1 
——]} Chartered CUNARD tourist Western Field Trip 
third Organized entertainment 
Congenial associations 
Write for literature Course 
]| Students Travel 
¢FIFTH AVE ° NEW YORK 
_Eaeser!q@ JX“ aiese«!“_| A COLLEGE CLASS 
al eT 
Studying 
P JAMES BORINGS CRUISES : 
Wi 
ing wi CRUISE to EUROPE ZO, Z 
Via the Land of the Midnight Sun - . aa 
. By specially chartered White Star Line @ Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, 
ve WAG S. S. CALGARIC , Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, 
= 9 June 21st ® ; 
. THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE Pikes Peak, Seven Falls, Garden 
Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawr fe x 3 > : yj 
go Klang, the: North Fe Oe D. Seriese Be of the Gods, Cave of the Winds, 
and Scendinavia’s famous cities. Stop-ov € “| 
—— privileges. Rates $550 up. Ghose Ginn becbaded. Denver, and Estes Park. 
— Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise - * ” 
February 8, 1929 This institution offers 4 college 
Inquire of your own agent or ° i. 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc, credits. 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
(RLM LL hhh he Oa We leave St. Paul, July 7, 1928. For 
2 ee further information write Whitewater 
State Teachers College. 
is 
cS 
ry e 2 
U Routes of greatest general interest through 
n- EUROPE 
$430 up 
France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 
it Yachting on the Mediterranean 





Best Cabin and Tourist sailings. Satisfying all 
around tours featuring historic, scenic and 
artistic highspots. Extensive motoring and 
sightseeing. Cultured wide-awake leaders, con- 
genial company, small parties. The fullest re- 
turns for time and money. 


Send for booklet 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 


Majoring in Music, Art, French, 
Literature or History , 
Famous Leaders, College Credit 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE Cis TouRS 


443-X-Park Gunns ‘Building, Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 

















Plan now! We have 
fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — $400 
to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine ,Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 

ays —price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

Please send for our Folder T 
MENTOR TOURS 
310 S. Michigan Blvd. 


M ENTOR TOURS 





Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 

For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 

Managers of Unversity Tours 
10 EAST 42” ST. 2ewo Jord City 





EUROPEAN and DOMESTIC 
TOURS 


For information or illustrated folder, 
write to 
Miss Marjorie Jacques 
226—15th Street—Milwaukee, Wis 

















Leading College Tours-—700 colleges and 
\\ schools last year, first class hotels, best 





steamers, college atmosphere, 50 Eures 
pean offices at your service. 


Send for hooklet of 200 Tours. Maple Grove Resort 


inset rae oe Boat ue John Lobischer, Prop. 











On the Famous 
ur A Student Tour Lac Vieux Desert 


THAT IS DIFFERENT 








was | ae LAND O’LAKES, WIS. 
THE BOYD TOURS, Inc. Write for Booklet 
| 724 Fifth Ave. New York 














JIU : d Loc 
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VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving his time to 

Compton’s this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in a like period in school 

work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and experience that is invaluable and that may 
be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to spend a summer 
vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preceding summer are back again. 
And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 
To cite some specific examples, Mr. ‘*A’’ was for several years superintendent of schools of one of our largest 
cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the largest Normal Schools in the state. 
He resigned this position to join the Compton organization 4 years ago. He now earns more than he did in 
either position. Mr. ‘B’’ was a principal of schools for § years. He entered the business world asa text book 
salesman where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton 4 years and the first year 
tripled his earnings. Mr. “*C’’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us his earnings are 5 times as much 
as the average principal or fleas og 
Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar—presenting 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally advertised and recognized as 
the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the popularity and growing demand of Compton’s—now. 


Send for “‘Selling—and Success,”’ a book we have just issued, which will give you many important and 
interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportunities of our Summer Plan. 
how well qualified you are to make money in our organization this summer. Territory will be assigned early 
this year. Write for your copy of ‘‘Selling—and Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F.E, COMPTON & CO. 2239s Sie es 


*Names of any of above furnished on request _ 
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To keep you 
looking your best 





Pat. 7-14-25 





Par. 2-24-20 


For rose-leaf freshness and cleanli- 
ness, use the new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. A light, 
pure cream that melts quickly on 
the skin and thoroughly removes 
Powder and Rouge, daytime grime 
and dirt. Price 50 cents and $1.00. 

And to keep a dainty, well- 
groomed look all through the day, 
use Armand Cold Cream Powder 
over a film of Armand Vanishing 
Cream. A velvet-smooth make-up 
that lasts. Armand Cold Cream, 25 
cents, §0 cents and $1.00. Armand 
Vanishing Cream, 25 cents and 50 
cents, 








ail 











The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions : 
of the World’s Great Paintings 


ee | 





End of Day \dan 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 51'4x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures for Children, or 25 Art 
Subjects, or 25 Historical Subjects. Size 544x8. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size, 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for End of Day and The Mill. Hand 
Colored, same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; 
$2.00 for one. 


of 1600 miniature illustrations 
Catalogue sent for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures @ 


BCX 617 MALDEN, MASS. 








© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. And so, even though 
you pay only 3ca mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc- 


tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
reserved quarters on such 
$5102 50 famous liners as Majestic, 

UPworld’s largest ship, 


ONE WAY 





Homeric, Belgenland. 


$1840 
up May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 
plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


Sreo8 Oclan SERVE 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTICE MAQINE COMPANY 


Address J. D. Roth, M¢gr., 
E. R. Larson, W. P. T. M. 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., our offices elsewhere. or any 
authorized steamship agents 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 


A Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 





This is the unanimous opinion of the 
foremost nutrition experts of the world. 


Margarine makes bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked potatoes more ap- 
petizing. 

Margarine is completely satisfactory as a shortening for pies and cakes. 

Margarine is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 

Margarine is inexpensive, too. 

There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Oleomargarine): One, 
made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk, and salt. The other, usually 
called Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt, and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All the Facts? 


As the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other de- 
sirable fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facilities are 
available should you care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these 
products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational 
Bulletins in quantities to meet your requirements: 


Bulletin No. 8—‘‘Margarine Laws of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Repealed by a Referendum Voie 
of the People November 4, 1924.” 

Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen 
on Margarine and Margarine Legisla- 
tion.” 

Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine.” 

Bulletin No. 11—‘‘The Economics of Vitamines.” 

Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Name Stes eae Bett ate a eee eed 
School : : : 2 eee 


City -- as cx: URE faces 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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summer 
try thegreat 
8,000 mile water 
and rail round 
trip to golden Cali- 
fornia—one way by Pan- 
ama Pacific Line over the fa- 
mous Recreation Route and one 
way by rail (with choice of route 
and stopovers at points’ of interest). 
Really see the wonders of your country, 
visit colorful Havana, make the thrilling 
passage through the Panama Canal and learn 
the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


The One Way Water—One WayRail 
round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
your home. Steamermay 
be used in either di- 




























rection. Special, — 
low summer scmahby 
rates, ap- sailings,S. S. 
ply. California 
(new), largest 


steamer ever built un- 
der the American flag, 
and the deservedly popular 
Ss. S. en and S. S. 

ngolia, ween New York, 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego 
(Coronade Beach), Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. 








Full information from any steamsbip or railroad 
agent or J. D. Roth, Mar. & E. R. loom, W. P. 
T. M., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
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as You 
Live 
Youll 


Remember 


Your Vacation in 
Yellowstone Park 


The Great Fall of the Yellowstone 
River plunges 308 feet down the depths 
of its rainbow-hued Canyon. Old 
Faithful Geyser spouts boiling water— 
more than a million gallons—into the 
air each hour. Herds of elk and other 
wild animals roam the wilderness, 
Friendly bears beg for candy. 

Travelers say that the trip to Yellow- 
stone is the experience of a lifetime! 
They say, too, that the way to see it 
is ‘In Gardiner, Out Cody” or through 
the Bozeman-Gallatin Gateway via 
the Northern Pacific Ry. May we 
send you more information? 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


BESS ESSERE REESE Sees 
Mail this coupon to E. E. Nelson, P.T.M., 
692 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. | 


MY VACATION TRIP 





SONU scasceninisinsscsneoiatecia noite sehataiabancoiitase tia 
Fn RO OR OEE RPE DOE Ea a ES 
My telephone No. is... sebedesascuhiheeauniiddesiiaidide 
If student, state school and grades 61 

Books or trips I am Round Trip Summer 

interested in (V) Fare from Chicago 

DO Yellowstone Park - + «+ $659.35 

OC Pacific Northwest | fortand . =. 90.30 

O Rainier Park Tecoma - - 90.30 

0 Dude Ranch Vacations - $57.95 to 66,90 

O Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 61.95 

O Inland Empire (Spokane) - - 85.05 

O Alaska (Skagway) - 180.30 


0 Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) $151.04 to 238.61 
O Canadian Northwest . - - 90.30 


The“‘North Coast Limited” Sets the Pace Out West 
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_ For a really en- 
joyable week-end, 
break off the shack- 
les of. business, 
forget the worries 

Pp of a work-a-day life. 

Take a_ pleasant 

journey free from 

care and trouble. 








Ride along in an 
easy riding Orange 
Line Coach, enjoy- 
ing every mile of 
the way. 





Courteous, de- 


ee WeekendVisits or 


ee he Wisconsin 
~ the convenient WAY — Powerand Light 


neollieame Line coach %mPy 








JUST PUBLISHED 
The Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


This new three-book series incorporates the most valuable findings of mod- 

ern research in the teaching of arithmetic. | 

Simplicity of language. Vocabulary within range of pupil. 

Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 

All difficulties presented in a carefully graded sequence. 

In full accordance with fundamental principles taught by best educational 
psychologists. 


Authors: GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and CLIFFORD BREWSTER UPTON, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


American Book Company 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























